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From * The Castle Comedy.” 
Copyright, r9e4, by Harper & Brothers 


THE CASTLE COMEDY 
By THOMPSON BUCHANAN 


An engaging story, written along comedy lines, of the time of Napo- 
leon, The sprightly way in which the story is told, the dashing impu- 
dence of the hero, and the charm of the heroine combine with the 
beauty of the volume to make it unusually attractive as a Christmas gift. 

With Illustrations in Color and Marginal Decorations by Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green. Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, in Box, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 






























trom * The Luxury ot Children.” 


Copyright, 1004, by Tbaver & Brothers 
THE LUXURY OF CHILDREN 
With a genial charm and humor akin to that of Charles Lamb, 


By E. S. MARTIN 
Mr. Martin has written a series of essays which have to do with the 


many sweet, loving phases of child-life in the home. The book will 
delight all fathers and mothers, Its quiet good-humor and charming 
style make it a beautiful tribute to home lite, 


With Eight lilustrations in Color and Marginal Decorations 
tn Tint by Sarah S. Stilwell. Square 8vo, in box. $1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














Harpers Magaziup 


Hor 1905 


“The influence which the Harper periodicals have exercised in every 
channel of improving thought and achievement can scarcely be measured; 
it has flowed continuously on, over vast areas, among millions of people, 
learned and unlearned, upon all of whom it has acted as an elevating, refining 
force.””—Philadelphia Ledger. 





















In its special articles it will maintain its own high literary standard, avoiding 
such subjects as politics, crime, war news, expositions, and everything oj 
merely temporary newspaper interest. 
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It will print at least seven short stories in every number. 


—* 


It will present authoritative articles, covering every important field of human 
activity, going to original sources for its studies. The greatest scientists 
will treat of new discoveries in science; great historians will write on history, 
and at first hand will come accounts of discovery, travel, archeology, art, 
nature, literature, language, etc. 
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It will avoid publishing more than one serial novel at a time. 


It wall have pictures in color in every number. 


















_ Che Slaue-Crade of Co-Bay 


HE traffic in*human beings—their sale into slavery —is still being carried 
on in Africa to-day. It has been stated that this trade is connived at by 
various African powers, and that organized companies secretly conducting 

it are backed by European capital. 

In order to bring to light the truth concerning this slave-trade of to-day, 
HarPeER’s MAGAZINE has sent to Africa an expedition under one of the best- 
known of English travellers and war correspondents, a man of wide experience 
and a brilliant writer. He will make a thorough personal investigation of 
conditions, see for himself, and tell the truth. The revelations promise much. 










Genury James in W. B. Howells in 
America England 


Mr. James has just returned to this While Mr. James is rediscovering 
country after an absence of over twen- | this country, Mr. Howells will be trav- 
ty years. He has come to America to | elling in England for the Macazine, 
write, in his inimitable way, of Ameri- | and will write of things English as 
can people and places for Harper’s | he finds them to-day — of English 
MAGAZINE. places, life, manners, and people. 


















Gravel and Disrovery 


HE articles of travel and discovery will come at first hand from travellers 
and explorers representing the MAGAZINE in every part of the world. 
Thomas A. Janvier will travel through Mexico for the MaGazine and 

write of people and places. Norman Duncan will write of some little-known 
types and places in out-of-the-way corners of the South. James B. Connolly 
will write of some of our great American harbors and rivers and of fishing under 
the midnight sun. The French expedition to the South Pole under Dr. Charcot 
is expected to return in the spring. The first account of its adventures will 
appear in HarPER’s MaGazine. Charles W. Furlong, the artist and writer, has 
just come back from a trip of unusual interest through Northern Africa. He 
will tell, in articles illustrated by himself, of some discoveries of peculiar interest. 












Booth Carkington’'s Novel 


OLLOWING Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “The Marriage of William Ashe,” 
there will be a new novel of American life by Booth Tarkington, author 
of ‘‘The Gentleman from Indiana,” “Cherry,” “‘ Monsieur Beaucaire. 

Later will come great serial novels by Maurice Hewlett and Sir Gilbert Parker. 












Mark Twain, W.B. Gowells, Genry James 


M ARK TWAIN, who writes only for Harper’s, is now engaged upon 
a group of important new stories for the MAGAZINE. ; 

In this connection it may be mentioned that by special arrangement 
several of the foremost living American authors, in addition to Mr. Clemens, wil 
write only for Harper’s during the coming year. Among them are William 
Dean Howells, Thomas A. Janvier, and Henry James. 


Short Stories 


| ARPER’S MAGAZINE prints each month more short stories and 
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world. 
Maca- 





of finer literary texture than any other illustrated magazine in the 
There will be at least seven complete stories in each number of the 
ZINE for 1905. 







Pictures 


Pi tee wen in color and tint will be a feature of each number. 





Many of 
Howard 
usively 






the world’s most distinguished artists, including Edwin Abbey, 
Pyle, Elizabeth Shippen Green, and W. D. Stevens, will work ex 1 
for HARPER’s. 
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GENERAL-ADJUTANT A. M. STOESSEL, THE RUSSIAN 
COMMANDER AT PORT ARTHUR 


General Stoessel’s defence of the Russian stronghold at Port Arthur from the continuous assaults on land and sea b 
anese is one of the most remarkable military achievements of its kind in history 
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COMMENT 


THE newspapers generally regard as significant President 
RoosEVELt’s total omission of reference to the tariff in his 
long message. Far more significant and to the point is the 
fact, as we are informed upon good authority, that the mes- 
sage as originally prepared and given to the press associations 
contained a statement to the effect that at a subsequent date 
the Chief Magistrate would communicate with Congress re- 
specting changes in tariff schedules. The line was taken out 
in final revision. Why, we can only surmise. But the fact 
that it was written at all shows that the general impression 
that the President considers a revision of the tariff desirable 
and that he himself favors it is well founded. That being the 
vase, we may confidently anticipate a vigorous special message 
at such a time as the President may deem suitable. He is no 
shirker of responsibilities, and when once his hand is placed 
upon the plough he never turns back. We regard as in- 
evitable a struggle of no mean magnitude between the Presi- 
dent and the representatives of special interests in Congress, 
and when it comes the country will be with the President. 
The outcome no man can foresee. The protected interests 
and their spokesmen, especially in the Senate, are strongly 
intrenched and have great power, but so have the President 
and the people. In one respect Mr. Roosrvett signally weak- 
ened his own authority by declaring that under no cireum- 
stances would he become a candidate for reelection. He would 
have done better, tactically speaking, to have held that 
possible popular candidacy over the heads of the Bourbons. 
As it is, they will almost certainly adopt a policy of hindrance 
and delay, heping to be able to fight off attacks upon their 
pet citadel for four years, and then get a President less 
popular with the people and more amenable to the demands 
of the great god Protection. But we shall see. 














During the two weeks preceding the reassembling of the 
Fifty-eighth Congress on December 5, a marked change was 
observable in the prospect of an early readjustment of the 
tariff. Before the leaders of the Republican party in the 
Senate and House of Representatives reached Washington, 
the tariff-revisionists asserted that Mr. Roosrevett had avowed 
himself a convert to their views, and was inclined to call 
an extra session of the Fifty-ninth Congress soon after March 
4, 1905, fer the purpose of adapting certain schedules to al- 
leged modifications of industrial conditions. The truth seems 
to be that the President had an epen mind upon the sub- 
ject; that he was deeply impressed by the election of a 
Democratic Governor in Massachusetts; and that he was 
willing to listen attentively to what the advocates of tariff 
revision had to say; pointing out, however, that he should 
come to no definite conclusion until he had heard the other 
side. When it came to the turn of the “stand-patters” to 
present their side of the ease, they made up in vigor for what 
they lacked in promptitude. Senator Hater, for his part, 
did not hesitate to declare himself firmly opposed to any 
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tinkering whatever with the tariff, either at an extra session 
or at a regular session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, or at any 


time during the next Presidential term. He thought thai if 
there had been any pivotal issue in the campaign just ¢- 
cluded, it was the issue of tariff revision, and he submit!ed 
that the people’s mandate concerning it had been unequiveca] 
and peremptory. A pronouncement substantially identi>a] 
was made by Speaker Cannon, who is, we scarcely need to vay 
the most influential single person in the Federal governmeit, 
next to the President himself. 


Senators Aupricu, ALtison, Pratt of Connecticut, and 
Spooner, who constitute the so-called “Big Four” of the 
Upper House, are said to be quite as averse as is their colleague 
from Maine to any rearrangement of the existing customs 
duties at an extra session of Congress. They are too shrewd 
to set themselves openly against a popular demand for tariff 
revision, if such a thing exists, which they take leave to 
doubt, but they hold that a readjustment should in no event 
be made before the first regular session of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress, which begins early in December, 1905, and _ that 
even then it should be confined to a few schedules, and that 
the changes made therein should be such as to cause the least 
possible disturbance of business conditions. Which 
schedules are may be predicted if we are correctly informed 
as to the conclusions reached by Secretary-of-the-Treasury 
Suaw after his consultation in New York on November 30 
with the tariff experts on the Board of United States General 
Appraisers. We are told that if his plan is followed, the first 
schedule to be considered will be that covering hides and 
leather, and that the next will be the woollen schedule. The 
administration is convinced that Mr. Dovatas was elected 
szovernor of Massachusetts owing largely to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the shoemaking and woollen industries of that com- 
monwealth with the tariff on their raw materials. It follows 
that if the Republican party is to regain control of that State, 
it must assent to an amendment of the Drinauey tariff pro- 
viding for the admission of hides free of duty, and for a 
signal reduction, if not abolition, of the tax on wool. 


those 


As Secretary Suaw, however, concurs, apparently, with the 
Republican leaders, above named, in the House and Senate 
in objecting to the readjustment even of these two schedules 
at an extra session, it looks doubtful whether the readjust- 
ment will take place at all during the next Presidential term. 
When the regular session of the Fifty-ninth Congress begins, 
the “stand-patters ” will have at their command an argument 
which they do not now possess. They will then be able to 
assert that if tariff revision is put off until the spring of 
1906—and if it is not breught forward in the form of a bill 
before December, 1905, it is unlikely to be enacted much 
before March of the following year—it will exercise a dis- 
organizing effect on the Republican rank and file in the elee- 
tions for the House of Representatives two years hence. 
There is undoubtedly some ground for such a_ prediction. 
The MckKintey tariff, which became a law in 1890, cost the 
Republicans a serious reverse at the Congressional elections 
held in November of that year. There is no doubt that the 
precedent is calculated to alarm the ordinary politician, though 
it would not be difficult to show that the situations are by 
no means precisely analogous. 


It seems to us that Mr. Jonn Snare WiwuiaMs, the leader 
of the Democratic minority in the House of Representatives, 
was on a wrong scent when in the speech which he made at 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, on December 2, he recommended 
a policy of passive resistance by the South in the event of the 
Republican party reducing representation in‘ the Southern 
States and refusing to make a like reduction in the North, 
East, and West. It is, in our opinion, in spite of the bill 
introduced in the Senate on December 7 by Senator Patt 
of New York, a man of straw at which Mr. WILLIAMS 
has aimed his gun. No doubt the platform framed by 
the Republican national convention at Chicago contained 
a clause advocating the enforcement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution, which provides 
that, when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, the execu ive 
or judicial officers of a State, or the members of the Lexis 






























lature thereof, is denied to any of the male members of such 
State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of -the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except for participa- 
tion in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number 
of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. As a matter 
of fact, however, scarcely anything was heard of this plank 
during the campaign, and we therefore deem Mr. WILLIAMS 
mistaken when, analyzing the reasons for the defeat of the 
Democratic party, he finds a potent cause of the phenomenon 
in the “popularity” of the proposal to curb the growing 
South by cutting down its representation in Congress and in 
the electoral colleges. Now, indeed, that official returns have 
heen received from a large majority of the States, it is 
demonstrable that the Republican victory was one-fourth due 
io Mr. Roosrvert’s personal popularity, while nearly three- 
fourths of it were owing to the refusal of Democrats to vote 
for their party candidate. The figures show that Roosrvett’s 
gain over McKintey’s vote in 1900 was only 484,000, while 
Parker’s vote fell short of Bryan’s by about 1,238,000. Of 
the deserters from the Democratic camp some went to Roose- 
veLT, but the majority manifestly voted for the Socialist or 
Populist candidates, or refrained from voting at all. 





Another proof that the term “popular” cannot fairly be 
ascribed to any issue in the late campaign, except so far 
as Mr. Roosrvect’s personality was an issue, is the indisputa- 
ble fact that the people took very much less interest in the 
election this vear than they did eight years ago. Had the 
interest been equal, the total vote cast for RooseveLtt and 
ParkER ought—owing to the increase of population—to have 
been larger by more than two millions than the vote cast 
for McKinutey and Bryan in 1896, which itself was two mil- 
lions greater than the combined vote thrown for CLEVELAND, 
ITarrison, and Wraver only four years before. The surprising 
truth is that the combined vote for RooskveLr and Parker 
is but 12,221,000, or nearly 800,000 less than the combined 
vote of McKintey and Bryan in 1896. 


bf 


The wisdom of sending Secretary-of-War Tarr to the 
isthmus for the purpose of allaying the friction that had 
arisen between the Republic of Panama and the Canal Com- 
mission has been quickly demonstrated. With the approval 
of President Roostvett, an executive order has been issued 
by Mr. Tarr, and accepted by President AmMApor of Panama, 
whereby the isthmian republic secures fiscal resources which 
were withheld by the commission. According to this pact, 
the text of which is before us, no imported merchandise is 
to enter the ports of Ancon or Cristobal, the terminus ports 
of the canal, except such as is in transit or is required for use 
in the canal zone. Excepted also are coal and crude mineral 
oil intended to be sold for fuel purposes, in the harbors named, 
to sea-going vessels. The executive order is not to become 
operative until the Republic of Panama shall have put into 
eifect the gold standard; shall have reduced her tariff from 
fifteen per cent. ad valorem to ten per cent. on all goods 
except wines, liquors, aleohol, and opium; and shall have 
lowered her consular fees and port charges to sixty per cent. 
of the rates now charged. Panama also agrees to reduce her 
rate of postage to two cents, and the zone authorities are 
to be permitted to purchase stamps from the republic at forty 
per cent. of their face value. It is further stipulated that 
no import duties or charges of any kind shall be imposed by 
the authorities of the canal zone upon merchandise coming 
from the Republic of Panama into the zone. It is well known 
that hitherto commodities entering the zone from Panama 
have been constrained to pay the duties levied by the DrnaLry 
tariff. This executive order is, of course, subject to the 
approval of the Fifty-eighth Congress, and it is possible that 
the abrogation of the Dineiey duties in the canal zone will 
not be sanctioned. 

There is a delightful naiveté about Congressman Lrrraver. 
He sees things as they are, not as they are supposed to be. 
Expounding the Senatorial situation in this State in a news- 
paper interview, he is quoted as saying: 

Of course Governor OpELL and his friends will control the 
Legislature. The people of the State desire that they do so. 
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Do they? Do the people of the State desire that Governor 
OpELL and his friends shall control the Legislature? Noth- 
ing in the State Constitution warrants that deduction from 
the recent election, but Congressman LirTaveEr is a practical 
man. Again, to a question about Governor OpELL’s reported 
statement that the Legislature would do as he wished anent 
the Senatorship, Mr. Lirraver is quoted as saying: 

I do not know that he has made such a statement. But why 

should it not do so? Senator PLatrr and Mr. ODELL agreed on the 
election of Mr. Depew to the Senate, and why should they not 
agree again? 
No reason suggests itself to his mind why the Legislature of 
New York should not do whatever its bosses agree to have 
done. The conception of a Legislature chosen for any other 
purpose than to record the decree of its masters in such a 
matter as electing a Senator has not penetrated his intelligence, 
doubtless for the reason that his experience of active polities 
does not include knowledge of a New York Legislature that 
had any independent volition in such a matter. 

The simplicity of Mr. Lrrraver’s mind, thus disclosed, 
helps to account for the trouble he got into about his glove 
contracts. It was never quite apparent that he had any de- 
liberate intention of breaking the law by trading with the 
government while he was a member of Congress. It seems 
obvious enough that while conscious that the law was in his 
way, he took the practical man’s view of it as a thing to take 
good legal advice about, and to get around in whatever 
decent, practical fashion was customary. When it appeared 
that, owing to unforeseen complications, his business dealings 
with the government seemed to have violated the statute 
in spite of his precautions, and he was obliged to plead the 
Statute of Limitations, we have no doubt he experienced all 
the emotions of surprise and grief which are sincerely proper 
to injured innocence. He is a delightful character, direct, 
candid, and simple. He sees things just as they are. Facts 
don’t embarrass him in the least—except sometimes when they 
are totaliy unexpected—but he is liable to get into false 
positions from a lack of imagination which disqualifies him 
from forming conceptions of the theoretical aims of constitu- 
tions and of laws. Senator PLarr is more imaginative. He 
‘an realize, against any amount of experience, that State 
legislators are supposed actually to choose Senators, and 
that statutes are supposed to be obeyed, not evaded. There 
are some things the OpELL crowd ean learn from the venerable 
Piarr. He was trained in another school than they were, 
and there are some things in his philosophy that they do not 
seem able to comprehend. 


One may be an admirable man of letters and a shrewd 
politician, yet a very poor lawyer, or, in fact, no lawyer at 
all. Secretary Hay has lately been reminded that literary 
may be distinguished sharply from legal attainments. From 
a historical point of view, there was ample justification for 
his order directing our diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives abroad to describe themselves officially as “ American ” 
ambassadors, ministers, consuls, ete. Language is a matter not 
of geographical verity, but of usage. According to custom, 
which makes linguistic law, it is as proper to apply the term 
“ American” to inhabitants of the United States of America 
as it is to call the New World, not after Cotumsus, the dis- 
coverer, but after AmMERIGo Vespucci. From the dates of the 
first English settlements at Jamestown and Plymouth, through- 
out the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries up to the treaty 
of peace (1783), whereby the independence of the thirteen 
British colonies was acknowledged by the mother country, the 
inhabitants of those colonies were invariably spoken of in 
England as “ Americans,” as distinguished from the subjects 
of France in the New World, who were called Acadians or 
Canadians or Louisianians; and from the subjects of Spain, 
who were spoken of collectively as Spanish-Americans. The 
usage was so deep-rooted and widespread in Great Britain 
that it survived our Revolutionary war, and Sir Epwarp 
CxLarkKeE is one of the few living Englishmen who would dream 
of departing from an age-long custom on the pedantic ground 
that, as a matter of geographical and political fact, the re- 
public, which terms itself in its Constitution the “ United 
States of America,” does not comprise the whole of the New 
World, or even the greater part of North America. 






































































































































































While, however, it would be perfectly proper for the British 
Foreign Office to order its agents, when writing or speaking 
to or of United States officials, to describe them as “ Amer- 
ican ”’—because there exists no British statute to the contrary 
—our own Seeretary of State, had he been a lawyer, would 
have recognized that he did not possess the same authority. 
The oftices of ambassador, minister, consul, ete., are created 
by acts of Congress, and the adjective by which they are 
designated in the statutes happens to be not “ American,” 
but “United States.” It is therefore obvious that in signing 
treaties, or in executing legal instruments, or in signing 
receipts for salaries. our diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives must employ the term used in the statutes by virtue of 
which they are empowered to exercise specified functions 
and draw pay. In other words, it is not for the Secretary of 
State, who, constitutionally, is simply one of the Chief Magis- 
trate’s clerks, but for Congress, acting in its lawmaking 
capacity, to declare that, wherever, in Federal statutes, relating 
to our diplomatie and consular service, the adjective “ United 
States” is used, the term “American” shall be substituted. 
Appreciating the soundness of this principle when it was called 
io his attention by certain New York lawyers, Secretary Hay 
has issued a supplementary Executive order to the effect that, 
when acting in a notarial capacity, consular officers shall 
describe themselves by their official titles, as fixed by the 
statutes of the United States, and of the respective States 
in which the instruments are to be used. That is to say, 
officially they are still “ United States ” consuls. 


On the face of the papers, there appears to be no possibility 
of reconciling a decision of the New York Court of Appeals 
in a matter of the utmost interest to capital and labor with 
a judgment of the United States Supreme Court. The former 
tribunal has more than once pronounced unconstitutional 
ihe law of the Empire State prohibiting contractors who make 
contracts with that commonwealth, or with any of its cities 
or counties, from exacting more than eight hours’ work a day 
from their employees. Three of the judges composing the 
court rested their decision on the ground that the law named 
violated the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tiou, which provides that no State shall deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. An 
appeal has been taken from this decision to the United States 
Supreme Court, and it looks as if the appellants could not 
fail to be successful, in view of the decision rendered by the 
highest Federal tribunal in a ease involving the validity 
of a Kansas eight-hour statute. The constitutionality of 
this statute was challenged on the ground just mentioned, that 
it violated the Fourteenth Amendment. The Kansas law, 
nevertheless, was adjudged constitutional by a majority of the 
court, only three justices dissenting. Justice Hartan, who 
read the opinion in which the majority concurred, said that 
he could imagine no possible ground for disputing the power 
of the State to declare that no one undertaking work for it, 
or for one of its municipal agencies, should permit or require 
an employee on such work to labor in excess of eight hours 
of the day, and to inflict punishment upon contractors who 
should disregard such a regulation. Justice HARLAN went on 
to declare that it cannot be deemed a part of the liberty of 
any contractor that he be allowed to do public work in any 
mode he may choose to adopt without regard to the wishes 
of the State. He held. on the contrary, that it belongs to the 
State, as guardian and trustee for its people, to prescribe the 
conditions on which it will permit public work to be done. 
In a word, the Supreme Court of the United States, speaking 
by the mouth of Justice Hartan, laid down the principle 
that no one is entitled of absolute right, and as a part of his 
liberty, to perform labor for the State, and no contractor 
for public work é¢an excuse a violation of his lawful agreement 
with the State by doing that which the statutes under which 
he proceeds distinctly forbid him to do. 


Defending the American against criticism for using strange 
words, the London Chronicle “Tf he wants to say 
‘plurality’ instead of ‘majority,’ why in the name of the 
Declaration of Independence should he not have his way?” 
Nobly said, but some bettor on elections should explain to 
the Chronicle that “plurality ” and “ majority ” seldom mean 
the same thing in American elections, and that when an Amer- 
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ican says “plurality,” he usually means what he says and 
no more, 

General CuarreE in his annual report laments that 5873 
soldiers deserted from our army last year. He could learn 
no better reason for desertions than that the men found the 
service unlike what they expected, but he suggests with much 
delicacy that too many green officers may have something to 
do with their disappointment. He says: 

While I failed to find anything in the administrative action of 
company officers to account for the large number of desertions, 
I believe it to be a fact that much inexperience, as now, in com 
mand of companies, affects this subject somewhat. Character, 
habits, aptitude, differ widely among men upon entering the army. 
and it is the skill of the experienced officer, with his intelligent 
sympathy, his counsel and admonition, rather than rigid mechanical 
enforcement of the articles of war for minor faults, that best 
harmonizes these varying elements and secures contentment of 
young soldiers in companies and the service. 


Efficient soldiers can be made out of likely recruits in a 
short time, but the process of hatching out competent and 
successful officers is much slower, even when the raw material 
is pretty good. It is rather flattering to the conditions that 
prevail in industrial life in this country that so many recruits 
dislike the military service. But they certainly ought to 
serve their time of enlistment whether they like it or not. 
yeneral CHAFFEE favors heavier penalties for desertion, and 
suggests that deserters shall be disfranchised. 


Why don’t our young men like better to be private soldiers 
in time of peace? Our army, as Secretary Tart says, is the 
best-fed, best-paid, best-clothed, and best-sheltered in the 
world, yet one out of ten of our soldiers deserted last year. 
No doubt, as General Crtarree suggests, experienced and con- 
siderate oificers, if there were enough of them, could make 
army life more acceptable to the men, and reduce the number 
of deserters. But the real trouble is that military service 
in the ranks in timc of peace is not attractive to many men 
who are sound in body and mind and competent to take care 
of themselves. The soldier’s wages are low, his liberty is 
necessarily restricted, he is not his own master, and may 
not choose who his master shall be. The W. C. T. U. ladies 
interdict him from such moderate solace as he might find 
in post-exchange beer. Our aspiring youths find that they 
can make more money and have more fun outside of the army 
than in it. The army asks for men between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty-five years, of good character and temperate 
habits, able-bodied, free from disease, and able to speak, read, 
and write the English language. It offers to feed and clothe 
such men and pay them thirteen dollars a month for service 
in the United States, and fourteen dollars and sixty cents 
for service outside of the country. A competent and respon- 
sible man may become a non-commissioned officer and get 
eonsiderably more pay, and the way is left open for enlisted 
men to win commissions if they can qualify themselves for 
so much promotion. But the average private soldier cannot 
get ahead in the world. He cannot marry a wife, raise a 
family, or make a home. From the chief of the reasonable 
consolations of existence he is debarred. If he can’t take 
care of himself, the army may be an excellent place for him. 
If he is competent and responsible, he is likely to feel, as the 
rest of us do, that the army is a good place for some one else. 
The great number of desertions implies that many of the 
recruits are irresponsible. That is much to be regretted, but 
it is not surprising. As an institution for dealing with ir- 
responsible men and keeping them in order and making them 
earn their living, the army has great advantages. Perhaps 
our minds ought to dwell more on its usefulness in retaining 
the large proportion of recruits that it does retain, and less 
of its bad luck in losing so many by desertion. 


Governor-elect Doucias of Massachusetts has proposed to 
General Mites to return to public life as adjutant-general 
of the Massachusetts militia and a member of his military 
staff, and General Mitrs has accepted. It is an interesting 
appointment. Nobody will dispute General Mizes’s competence 
to lock after the Bay State militia and promote its efficiency, 
nor will anybody deny that a handsome veteran in the uni- 
form of a lieutenant-general will be a gorgeous embellishment 
to Governer Douauas’s staff. General Mines is a vigorous 
man with plenty of work in him. His appointment, and his 





















acceptance of it, are both good precedents. If Governor 
Douaias appoints General Wituiam A. Kosse inspector-gen- 
eral on his staff, as he may, Massachusetts will acquire the 
serviees of another highly accomplished officer. 


Tf the President assigns General Mites to duty on Gov- 
ernor Dovuaras’s staff, General Mines will draw the full pay 
of his rank ($11,000), besides $3600 from the State of Massa- 
chusetts. If the President does not assign him to this duty, 
General Mines may still join the staff and draw the State 
salary in addition to his pay ($8250) as a retired officer. It 
is therefore worth $2750 a year to General Mites to have the 
President make the assignment, as Governor Dovucuas will 
request him to do. What will the President do? Make your 
pets, gentlemen! For our part, as taxpayers, we do not 
object to General Mires getting the extra $2750. An income 
of $14,600 is not too much for him. 

By a vote of four to three the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
has granted a new trial to Cites Powers. It will be his 
fourth. Each trial resulted in conviction. The first two 
times he was sentenced to imprisonment for life; the third 
time the sentence was death. GorBEL was shot on February 
5, 1900, nearly five years ago. There has been time for the 
excitement that came of the murder to wear off. So it has, 
no doubt, but impressions have deepened into convictions, and 
cvery man available for jury duty in Kentucky is probably 
convineed, one way or the other, as to Powers’s guilt. 


At the hour when we write, we have not learned the fate 
of the petition for constitutional reforms addressed to the 
Czar by over a hundred delegates from the zemstvos, or pro- 
vineial and district councils. A not improbable report is 
current that if the Russian sovereign decides to grant the 
petition wholly or in part, a ukase to that effect will be 
issued in the event of a severe Russian reverse, in order to 
buoy up the spirits of the people, or else after the announce- 
ment of a great victory or of the conclusion of a peace. 
If precedents may be trusted, concessions are much more 
likely to be made by way of consolation for defeat than in 
an hour of triumph. Precedents, however, may not be fol- 
lowed, if it be true, as is alleged on what seems good au- 
thority, that the new Minister of the Interior was authorized 
beforehand by Nicnoras II. to convoke delegates from the 
zemstvos at St. Petersburg, and that most of the constitu- 
tional changes advocated in the petition had received in ad- 
vance the approval of the Czar. As we have formerly pointed 
out, it seemed on the face of things improbable that such a 
step would have been taken by the minister without the 
knowledge and consent of his sovereign, for there is in Russia 
a law which makes the discussion of constitutional reforms 
a penal offence. According to the latest information, the 
petition has been handed by the Czar to the Imperial Council, 
with instructions to report upon the proposals submitted. 

It is said that Nicronas IT. has already indicated his de- 
termination to grant four of the requests. That is to say, 
he has made up his mind that hereafter there shall be perfect 
freedom of the press in Russia; that freedom of conscience 
shall be henceforth perfect—a change of great moment to 
Jews, Catholics, and seceders from the orthodox national 
Church; that, for the impartial rendering of justice, judges 
shall be irremovable, as they are in England; and, lastly, that 
the Russian people shall have a voice in the lawmaking of 
the country. Whether they will be directly. represented in 
a national Parliament, or whether that body will consist of 
delegates from the zemstvos, is not known. Upon one point, 
we are told, the Czar is firmly opposed to the constitutional 
system outlined in the petition. Under no circumstances will 
he sanction the control of the budget by the national assem- 
bly. In other words, he will withhold from it the power of 
the purse, without which a legislature has no means of en- 
forcing its will upon a sovereign. Any kind of a Parliament, 
however, will be better than nothing; and if an elective 
national assembly were once firmly established in Russia, it 
would probably secure at no distant date the right of raising 
and spending revenues. 


It seems to be settled that, after the termination of the 
present war in the Far East, there will be a second conference 
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of the powers at The Hague for the purpose of reaching an 
international agreement concerning certain matters which 
the former conference left undetermined. The principal ques- 
tions which will be subjects of discussion relate to the rights 
and duties of belligerents and neutrals in time of war. For 
obvious reasons, Russia deems the present time inopportune 
for propounding new regulations. A similar position has 
been taken by the Berlin and Paris foreign offices. All three 
governments, however, recognize the necessity of defining 
contraband of war as soon as the pending contest between 
Russia and Japan has been brought to an end. Meanwhile, 
we note with satisfaction that our State Department’s conten- 
tion that coal should be treated, not as absolutely, but only as 
conditionally contraband, has been confirmed by the Special 
Commission which was appointed by the Czar to consider the 
appeal from the decision ofa prize court at Vladivostok. 
Hereafter Russia will seize only such coal as is consigned to 
a blockaded port, or to the military or naval authorities of a 
hostile state. That is at least a step in the right direction, 
and it is to.be hoped that the next Hague conference will 
definitely include not only coal, but also food, in the class 
of conditionally contraband commodities. As we have often 
pointed out. it would not be easy to exaggerate the importance 
of such a definition to Great Britain, which is obliged to 
import a very large part of her food-supply, and to the 
United States, which are, and are likely long to remain, her 
principal purveyor. 


Our brethren of the daily press feel bad about the turkey 
incident. They say the President’s action in that is a grave 
mistake. Perhaps the incident has escaped the attention of 
some readers of the Weekty. The Boston Herald printed 
a story that the Roosrveit children had chased one of the 
fat Thanksgiving turkeys that were sent to the President, 
to its great discomfort, and had pulled out its tail feathers, 
while the Great Father looked on and laughed. The Presi- 
dent, through Mr. Logs, declared that the whole story was un- 
true and without any basis, and was one of many similar false- 
hoods the Herald had printed, and that “ until further notice 
the departments will exclude the individuals responsible for 
this series of misstatements from all facilities for information.” 
Nearly all the contemporaries are agreed that this action was 
wrong. The New York 7'imes, the Brooklyn Hagle, and the 
Springfield Republican earnestly bemoan it, and we guess all 
the others do. No doubt the President was at fault. When 
Witriam ALLEN Wuite was confronted the other day by a 
woman with a horsewhip he sprinted fleetly to his office and 
locked the door. That was discretion. Two German soldiers, 
GUENTHER and VoicHt, were in a public saloon with two 
zirls, when Sergeant Herve came in drunk and insulted the 
girls. The soldiers protested. The sergeant drew his sword, 
made a drunken lunge, and slightly wounded one of the girls. 
Then the soldiers closed with him and disarmed him. That 
was indiseretion. They had laid hands on their superior 
officer, and the court at Dessau condemned them to five years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor, dismissal from the army, and 
deprivation of their civil rights. The President’s indiscretion 
has been of like character. He ought to have run away from 
the newspaper which lied about his children, as Wuite did 
from the angry woman, instead of which he raised his hand 
against the superior of every American citizen, plain or 
official, the press. 

Rash man! The country had already sentenced him to 
four years at hard labor, and the newspapers are not agreed 
yet to add to the sentence. Indeed, they assume the more-in- 


sorrow-than-in-anger attitude and grieve over his fault. 
“Malicious falsehoods,” says the Springfield Republican, 


“harm no good man who is doing his public duty.” No, 
but when they are told about his children they make him mad, 
and sometimes they do hurt the children. This little turkey 
lie was of small consequence, but what of the “long series of 
similar falsehoods, usually malicious and always deliberate,” 
which preceded it, and which have appeared not only in the 
Boston Herald, but in hundreds of other papers? Some of 
these lies have been very injurious to members of the Presi- 
dent’s family. 





They say the President has punished officially an annoy- 
ance that was personal. How else could he do it? It would 



























































































































have been a thousand times worse if he had punished it 
personally. As we have said, his indiscretion was in presum- 
ing to hit back at all at his superior. The Boston Herald 
knows as well as we do that a father has no effective defence 
in this country against newspapers that lie about his chil- 
dren, provided they do it with skill. Their own sense of 
decency and a regard for public opinion is all that restrains 
them. We would like to say that these restraints are adequate, 
but they are not so conclusively adequate but that four-fifths 
of the newspapers may profit once in a while by having some 
one pick up a large brick and say, “Look here; you ought 
not to print stories like that!” 


On December 5, very early in the morning, President BrecK- 
wirtt and Cashier Spear of the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Oberlin, Ohio, were put under arrest for violating the United 
States banking laws by lending $250,000 to Mrs. Casstr L. 
Ciapwick, of Cleveland. It seems they lent the money on 
security of two notes, one for $500,000, the other for $200,000. 
Who signed the notes President Beckwith was unwilling to 
divulge, but the bank closed its doors because it could 
not. collect the money loaned on them. Mr. Beckwitu 
also loaned $100,000 of his own money on the same se- 
curity. Coincidently with the suspension of the Oberlin 
bank beeause of the loans of its venerable president 
to Mrs. Crapwick it transpired that banks in Cleveland 
and Elyria, Ohio, were desirous of collecting about $76,000 
that she owed them. It had previously come out that 
I[erpert B. Newton, a banker of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
had a claim against her for $190,800, advanced on two notes. 
These debts and others, most of them incurred on no other 
security than that of mystericus notes, stirred up a lively in- 
terest in Mrs. Cuapwick, and, news being rather searce, the 
papers devoted from two to six columns of their daily space 
to consideration of her case. She has been known in Cleve- 
land for seven years as a rich woman who lived on Euclid 
Avenue, travelled a good deal, and spent a great deal of money. 
Where she got the money nobody knew, and nobody has cared 
unti] lately, but since her affairs have become complicated 
some of the Cleveland papers have undertaken to identify 
her with a certain Madame Dr Vere, who was convicted 
of forging notes in Toledo and served four years in the peni- 
tentiary at Columbus, whence she emerged in 1893. Seven 
years ago, when Mrs. Cuapwick married her present husband, 
Dr. L. S. Cuapwick, she deseribed herself as Mrs. Casste 
IToover, a widow, born in Canada. Mrs. Cuapwick has said 
that she had securities of value in the hands of Irs ReyNotps, 
treasurer of the Wade Park Bank of Cleveland. Mr. Reyn- 
oLbs admits that he has something belonging to her, but 
does not say what or how much. Mrs. Cuapwick herself, 
who has been staying at various hotels in New York, has said 
extremely little for publication, beyond denying that she is 
Madame De Vern. Her husband is said to be in Europe. 

On the afternoon of December 5, President Beckwirn, after 
being brought to Cleveland under arrest, admitted that the 
notes on which he had loaned money hore the name of AN- 
pREW Carnecie and the endorsement of himself and Cashier 
Spear. It is practically certain that another note, bearing 
the same names, is the security for the loan of $190,800 by 
Mr. Newton of Brookline. As Mr. Carnecir says that it is 
some years since he has put out any notes,’and that he knows 
nothing of Mrs. Cuapwick, the natural inference is that 
his signature on these notes is a forgery. Mrs. Citapwick 
seems to have been able to get money on these notes on the 
strength of representations that she had securities to a very 
large amount in the hands of her trustee in Cleveland. Herein 
lies the resemblance of her case, in so far as it has come to 
light, to the celebrated Humpert ease. For a number of 
years she has spent very large sums of money. The question 
whose money she has spent interests the public very much. 
The Federal authorities who have closed the Oberlin Bank 
propose to find out if they can, and no doubt they will. What 
seems possible on the face of such facts as have been ascer- 
tained so far is that Mrs. Ciapwick has been living extrava- 
gantly for a long time on a credit maintained solely by her 
personal talents without the help of any actual wealth ex- 
cept such as belonged to other persons. On December 7, on 
complaint of the United States authorities, she was placed 
under arrest. 
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The President’s Message 


THE annual message sent to Congress by Mr. ROOSEVELT on De- 
cember 6 will be recognized as the most remarkable document that 
for many years has emanated from an American Executive, whether 
we look at the intrinsic importance of some of the recommenda- 
tions, or at the weight attached to them by the emphatic endorse- 
ment which the President’s personality has just secured at the 
ballot-box. 

The relative importance which the topics discussed by the Presi- 
dent possess in his own mind may be inferred from the order in 
which he places them. We may say at once that the tariff is not 
even mentioned by name, although there is, apparently, a vague 
allusion to it, and to the expediency of periodical revision, in the 
introductory assertion that the people have expressed approval of 
the principles underlying the governmental policies, and their de- 
sire that these principles be upheld, “ although, of course, applied 
in a progressive spirit to meet changing conditions.” After two 
initial paragraphs, both of which are short, and the second of 
which embodies a caution against extravagance, the President pro- 
ceeds to consider at length the actual and prospective relation of 
the Federal government toward labor and capital. On the face 
of his references to this topic, it is plain that Mr. RoosEvELT fore- 
sees no conditions under which he would feel warranted in under- 
taking a personal interposition, such as he ventured upon in the 
case of the anthracite-coal strike. He is careful to enumerate the 
circumstances, “altogether extreme,” which would justify inter- 
ference by the Federal authorities, whether in the way of safe- 
guarding the rights of labor, or in the way of seeing that wrong 
is not done by unruly persons, who shield themselves behind the 
name of labor. What are these circumstances? Mr. ROOSEVELT 
answers: If there is resistance to the Federal courts, interference 
with the mails or interstate commerce, or molestation of Federal 
property, or if the State authorities, in some crisis which they 
are unable to face, call for help, then the Federal government 
may interfere. It will be observed that the situation presented by 
the anthracite-coal strike did not fall under this definition, for 
there was no resistance to Federal courts, no interference with 
the mails or interstate commerce, no molestation of Federal prop- 
erty, and no call for help from the Pennsylvania authorities. We 
are, therefore, justified in concluding that the experiment made 
by Mr. RoosevetT in that instance will never be repeated. In 
any situation strictly analogous to that presented by the anthra- 
cite-coal strike, he will confine himself to applying the search- 
light of publicity. It is in that way that he purposes to treat 
the collision between capital and labor in the Cripple Creek mining 
district. He tells Congress that he shall shortly lay before it in 
a special message a full report of the investigation of the Bureau 
of Labor into the Colorado mining strike, a strike, he says, in which 
certain very evil forces, which are more or less at work every- 
where under the conditions of modern industrialism, became start- 
lingly prominent. We need not say that this report will be awaited 
with lively curiosity, as to whether the President will uphold or 
condemn the course pursued by Governor PEABODY. ; 

Reverting to Mr, RoosEVELT’s treatment of the labor problem, we 
observe that, while fully conceding the right of workmen to or- 
ganize for the protection and furtherance of their collective in- 
terests, he is careful to define the lengths to which the promotion 
of organization may lawfully go, and he pronounces distinetly and 
squarely in favor of the “open shop.” It is evident that he re- 
gards organized labor with sympathy, and well may he do so, for 
there is no doubt that, except in Massachusetts, the labor-unions 
gave him most of their votes. He holds that wage-workers have 
a perfect right to organize, and by all peaceful and orderly means 
to endeavor to persuade their fellows to join with them in organ- 
izations. Neither does he dispute their right to refuse to work in 
company with men who decline to join their organizations. But 
he adds that, under no circumstances, have they the right to com- 
mit violence upon those, whether capitalists or wage-workers, who 
refuse to support their organizations, or who side with those with 
whom they are at odds. As regards the “ open shop,” Mr. Roose- 
VELT’S pronouncement is, we repeat, unequivocal. There is no 
objection, he says, to employees of the government forming or be- 
longing to unions; but he declares that the government can neither 
discriminate for, nor discriminate against, non-union men who are 
in its employment, or who seek to be employed under it. Address- 
ing himself particularly to the letter-carriers, both municipal and 
rural, he cheerfully acknowledges their right to argue their claims 
for higher pay fairly and honorably before Congress, but he re- 
bukes them for banding together for the defeat of those Congress- 
men who refuse to give promises which they cannot in conscience 
make. The allusion to the defeat of Representative Loup in a Cali- 
fornia district by the organized letter-carriers is obvious. 

In the passages of the message relating to organized capital 
much that the President says is highly commendable, both in spirit 
and in expression, but two of his practical suggestions are open 
to grave objections, and we are not surprised that they produced 
a depressing effect in Wall Street, until reflection showed that 
they are most unlikely to be embodied in laws by Congress. Mr. 

























ROOSEVELT speaks words of truth and soberness when he says that, 
although the national government alone can deal adequately with 
great corporations, yet “ to try to deal with them in an intemperate, 
destructive, or demagogic spirit would, in all probability, mean 
that nothing whatever would be accomplished, and would cer- 
tainly mean that, if anything were accomplished, it would be of a 
harmful nature.” The President also shows himself alive to the 
indisputable fact that.“ great corporations are necessary, and only 
men of great and singular mental power can manage such cor- 
porations successfully, and such men must have great rewards.” 
The sineerity of his respect for the high intellectual ability re- 
quired in captains of industry is impressively demonstrated by the 
insertion in the message of a long quotation from a recent speech 
by the president of one of our great railroad systems. Reassuring, 
also, and indicative of intellectual breadth and penetration is the 
President’s exposition of the method in which, according to his 
judgment, the large inquisitorial powers conferred by recent legis- 
lation on the Bureau of Corporations ought to be used. That 
bureau, he says, will make presently a special report on the beef 
industry, to which he invites the earnest attention of Congress. In 
that report, however, and in every other report made while Mr. 
ROOSEVELT occupies the White House, certain just limitations will 
be imposed on the disclosure of the information officially secured. 
The President points out that, of necessity, the exhaustive investi- 
gation of special corporations must afford the commissioner knowl- 
edge of certain business facts, the publication of which might be 
an improper infringement of private rights. Congress ought not, 
therefore, to expect the publication of such data as would give 
to another corporation information that would injure the legiti- 
mate business of a competitor and destroy the incentive for indi- 
vidual superiority and thrift. 

We turn to the two specific recommendations which, not un- 
reasonably, excite misgivings. Recalling the indisputable fact that 
the business of insurance is national, not local, in its application, 
and that it involves a multitude of transactions among the people 
of the different States, and between American companies and for- 
eign governments, Mr. ROOSEVELT urges Congress carefully to con- 
sider whether the power of the Bureau of Corporations cannot 
constitutionally be extended to cover interstate transactions in in- 
surance. The question is at once provoked, If the term “ inter- 
state commerce,” used in the Constitution, can be construed to 
cover the business of insurance, why should it not cover also the 
business of banking, which also involves, undoubtedly, a multi- 
tude of transactions among the people of the different States? 
How portentous, how terrific, however, would be the influence po- 
tentially exercisable by the Bureau of Corporations if its powers 
of inquisition and control] should cover not only corporations em- 
ployed in the interstate transportation of passengers and goods, but 
also those engaged in insurance and banking? The part which 
such a bureau could play, under certain conditions and in certain 
hands, makes one dizzy with apprehension. 

Pregnant also with menace to corporate interests is the proposal 
that Congress should confer on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion what in practice would amount to the power of fixing the 
rates for transportation. It is well known that, as the interstate 
commerce law has been construed by the United States Supreme 
Court, the statute gives the commission power only to declare that 
a given railway rate is unreasonable, but not the power to compel 
a railroad company to accept any other rate. About a year ago 
Senator QUARLES of Wisconsin introduced in the Senate a bill 
which authorized the Interstate Commerce Commission not only to 
declare that existing railway rates and regulations were unreason- 
able, but also to- require the railway companies affected to enforce 
certain rates and regulations prescribed by the commission. Some 
of the objections to this bill are obvious. In the first place, it 
does not provide for permitting a railway company to recover 
losses sustained by it through a lowering of its rates during the 
period intervening between the time when the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should become effective and the time 
when the court of review designated by the bill should declare 
that the rates fixed by the railway companies were, as a matter 
of fact, not unreasonable. It is understood that Senator QUARLES 
has tried to meet this objection by an amendment the purpose of 
which is to secure speedy decisions by the court of review. The 
fundamental objection remains, namely, that the most vital func- 
tion of railway corporations, to wit, the fixing of the rates for in- 
terstate transportation, would practically be transferred to Federal 
oflicials, Who might or might not possess the general qualifications 
required for the transaction of such business, and who certainly 
could not be expected to have at heart the interests of the corpora- 
tions coneerned. The basic question raised by the President’s 
vi:tual approval of this bill is whether, under any pretext, however 
s}cious, American citizens are to lose the right of conducting their 
own business. 

‘here is no doubt that Mr. RooseEvett’s deliberate exposition of 
tle rights and duties imposed upon us by our assertion of the 
Monroe Doctrine will prove a disappointment to those who had 
wished to believe that the letter of his read at the Cuban dinner 
hed been hastily penned, and did not express the author’s real 
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intentions. In that letter, it will be remembered, Mr. RoosEvELT 
said that we might ourselves intervene, or countenance the inter- 
vention of a foreign power, in the affairs of a Latin-American re- 
public, not only to enforce reparation for public or private 
“ wrongs ” in the technical sense of the word’in quotation marks, 
but also to assure the payment of the principal and interest. of 
debts arising out of contract. In this affirmance, Mr. RoosEvELT 
went much further than any preceding President had gone, and 
erected into a principle what Latin-Americans had hoped would 
be a discredited precedent—the precedent, namely, which was es- 
tablished by the blockading powers in the case of Venezuela. Al- 
most the exact phrase which was employed in the Cuban letter, and 
which excited a good deal of alarm among far-sighted politicians 
in Latin-American capitals, is now stamped with formal approval 
by reinsertion in an annual message. If a nation, Mr. RoosEvELT 
says, keeps order and pays its obligations, it need fear no inter- 
ference from the United States. About the duty of every govern- 
ment to maintain order and to protect the persons and property 
of foreigners from violence there is nowhere any doubt. On the 
other hand, the gravest doubt exists as to whether the Monroe Doc- 
trine can be so construed as to authorize a European creditor power 
to confiscate the whole or a part of the customs revenue of an 
American commonwealth for the purpose of securing the payment 
of debts arising out of contract. How is it possible to reconcile 
the confiscation of an income, upon which a government mainly 
relies for its support, with the Monroe Doctrine, which forbids us 
to permit a European power “in any way to control the destiny ” 
of an American republic? It is true that Mr. RoosEveEtt’s refer- 
ence to this subject may admit of the interpretation that, while 
he would not again permit the sequestration by a foreign power 
of an American republic’s customs revenue, which he tolerated in 
the case of Venezuela, he would take upon himself the function 
of collecting and appropriating the income of a sister commonwealth 
for the benefit of foreign creditors. Manifestly, the effect upon 
the debtor State would be practically identical. She would be re- 
duced to the status of Egypt, the only difference being that her 
guardian and receiver would be, not a European power, but the 
United States. The Monroe Doctrine does not specifically forbid 
us to control the destiny of a sister commonwealth by acting as 
debt-collector for its enemies; but, apparently, the assumption of 
such a function would be hard to harmonize with its spirit. 

We would not take leave of the message without pointing out 
the catholicity with which Mr. RoosEvetr has, in two instances, 
adopted the views of his political opponents. He recommends the 
enactment of a law directed against bribery and corruption in Fed- 
eral elections, which should provide for the publication, not only 
of the expenditures on the part of all candidates for nominations 
and elections, but also of all contributions received and disburse- 
ments made, by political committees. It is well known that a bill 
to this effect has been introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Cockran of New York. With regard to the Philippines, 
also, he professes to accept the aim of the antiimperialists. He 
firmly believes, he says, that we can help the Filipinos to rise 
higher and higher in the scale of civilization and of capacity for 
self-government, and he earnestly hopes that, in the end, they will 
be able to stand, if not entirely alone, yet in some such relation to 
the United States as Cuba now stands. We do not quite see how 
Mr. RoosEVELT can reconcile with this hope his encouragement of 
the investment of large amounts of American capital in Philippine 
railways and other vested interests. Where our money goes, our 
flag is likely to stay. 





Progress of the War in the Far East 


THERE are several indications that the war between Japan and 
Russia is approaching a crisis and it begins to look as if in their 
conduct of operations the Japanese have made a strategical blunder, 
the consequences of which may not be fatal, but will certainly 
prove costly. Aware of their enemy’s immense preponderance in 
respect of military resources, it was obviously for their interest to 
avail themselves of the temporary superiority of fighting strength 
in Manchuria, which they possessed through their control of the 
sea, and after inflicting a severe defeat upon General KUROPATKIN 
to drive him back to Harbin, if not beyond the Siberian frontier, 
before he could secure the tremendous reinforcements which, it 
was known, would be despatched. To that end it would have been 
expedient to defer the occupation of Korea, and, instead of wasting 
time in traversing that peninsula and in crossing the Yalu River, 
to have landed the three armies now under the command of Mar- 
shal OyAMA as quickly as possible after the declaration of war, 
on the Manchurian coast, from which an advance northward along 
the line of the Port Arthur railway could have been undertaken 
forthwith. 

By following such a course nothing would eventually have been 
lost and much might have been gained. There was no necessity 
for wasting a number of soldiers, variously computed at from 
30,000 to 60,000, on the capture of Port Arthur by assault. The 
Japanese will not be able to hold that fortress or the town of 
































































































































Newchwang, or: to keep possession of Korea, if they should lose 
ascendency at sea and if their main army in Manchuria should be 
decisively beaten. It could not have been beaten, if the whole 
force which the Japanese had at their disposal had been pushed 
northward from the Manchurian seacoast seven months, or even 
five months, ago. As it was, a large body of troops was held 
Lack in Korea to assure Japanese predominance in that peninsula, 
and the detachments sent at various times to cooperate in the 
siege of Port Arthur cannot have amounted in the aggregate to 
fewer than a hundred thousand men. 

The result was that when the battle of Liao-Yang at last took 
place, the force concentrated near that town by the Japanese 
commander-in-chief was smaller by about 150,000 men (including the 
troops detained in Korea) than it needed to have been, while, owing 
to the reinforcements hurried forward from “European Russia, Gen- 
eral KUROPATKIN’S army was at least that much larger than it 
would have been some months before. It is even doubtful whether, 
at the outbreak of the war, the Russian commander could have 
got together for field operations in Manchuria forty thousand sol- 
diers, outside of those required to protect the railways and_ to 
garrison Port Arthur and Vladivostok. 

It is plain enough how NAPOLEON or any other great strategist 
would have availed himself of the opportunity offered. There 
never Was a war in which promptitude on the part of one of 
the combatants was so indispensable to his success. The Japan- 
ese began, we repeat, with a vast advantage in respect of the 
number of troops available for an immediate move against their 
true objective—Harbin. That advantage they frittered away, and, 
therefore, although the battle of Liao-Yang was a reverse for the 
Russians, the latter lost relatively few prisoners, and retreated 
leisurely a short distance to a new and strong position in front 
of Mukden. 

The second great fight—named by Marshal Oyama after the 
Sha River, along which it occurred—was practically a drawn bat- 
tle. Since that test of strength the reinforcements sent to Kuro- 
PATKIN have been incessant, and constitute a large total, while 
those received by the Japanese are believed scarcely to counter- 
balance the divisions needed to make good General Noat’s losses 
before Port Arthur. Until the capture of that fortress shall have 
set free the greater part of General Noet’s soldiers, every week 
will find OyAMA weaker in comparison with his antagonist. In- 
deed, if General STrorsseL shall hold out for six weeks longer, as 
he will doubtless try to do, we shall not be surprised to see Kuro- 
PATKIN assume the offensive, and drive the Japanese out of Liao- 
Yang. 





Moral Teaching 


HuUMAN progress seems to be by means of a sort of mental 
seesaw. Overemphasis is placed first on one side of the question, 
followed by overemphasis on the opposite, with a vague hope of an 
ultimate balancing somewhere in the middle. This is strikingly 
illustrated by the changes in modern ideas of training children. In 
the face of the ancient time-worn maxim of “spare the rod,” we 
have now the theory that the child must be brought to obedience 
only by convincing his reason, by moral persuasion. It would be 
an elaborate and difficult matter to move an army by moral per- 
suasion, and the dangers incurred by a little child who does not 
understand the command “ stop,” are many and serious. There 
is another point to be considered; we know only after we have 
experienced. I[t is impossible, without overburdening a child with 
an unnatural sense of responsibility, to explain to him the end and 
aim of his own training. Even to grown people the command was, 
“If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine.” We 
know what is meant by a virtue after we have practised it in a 
far different way from that in which we know a virtue by hearing 
a glowing tribute paid to it. 

For the intellectual progress we still have systematic, and to 
a certain extent compulsory, training. In moral training we are 
amazingly haphazard and casual, and in nothing else do we show 
so touching a faith in the promise that all things work together 
for good. A Virginian of ancient lineage and fine military record 
said, “I try to teach my boys only three things,—don’t lie, take 
care of the ladies, and remember the war!’ But the theory that 
a whole moral training can be contained in a phrase is mistaken. 

temember the war,” meant cherish a grudge, and it is possible 
to be truthful and chivalrous and at the same time slothful, 
avaricious, and narrow-minded. 

Certain virtues belong to certain ages: and as in the intel- 
lectual life we follow certain stages of growth, so in the moral 
life certain virtues belong to equivalent periods. What the Amer- 
ican child, as a whole, lacks, and it seems sometimes almost to 
deprive it of the charm of childhood, is shyness. Shyness, which 
in a grown person is a fault growing out of pride or self-con- 
sciousness, in a child bespeaks merely that natural reliance upon 
a mature and guiding judgment which is its normal stage of de- 
velopment. Self-assurance and poise are the outgrowths of strug- 
gle in the open, and a child should bear the marks of shelter. To 
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see a child meeting the world with complete self-assurance means 
that that child has been robbed of one of the natural stages of 
growth, and has missed the period of wonder and reverence. \{y. 
FELIX ADLER, in a book on the Moral Training of Children, ~ug- 
gests that the children of the public schools be made daily to 
stand in three positions,—first, with the arms crossed on the 
breast, looking up; .second, with the arms crossed behind he 
back, looking down; and, third, with the arms crossed on ‘he 
breast, again looking at their schoolmate to the right, this to be 
practised as a symbol of the three forms of reverence they just 
feel, reverence for the superior, the inferior, the equal.  (er- 
tainly, by some means, children should have the wonder of ‘he 
world and the laws it obeys and the sacredness of all hunan 
life instilled into them, and it can be adequately done. only at 
an early period. Automatic obedience offered the superior lays 
the foundation of unconscious obedience to the conscience in |: tery 
life; wonder at the beauty, the order, the harmony of the world 
lays the foundation of love of nature, respect for law, pursuit of 
knowledge, and power of worship; reverence for all that is above 
us, all life beneath us, and our fellow man smooths away all the 
petty trouble and needless friction out of life. With care and 
method these three impulses to obey, to wonder, to revere micht 
be implanted in a child in the first five years, and one might pro- 
ceed thence to other virtues as one does from the alphabet and 
disjointed words to reading. 

Respect for property, kindness of intention, word, and deed, and 
truth-telling belong to the next stage of growth. Before a child 
enters school it. should be led to feel a distinction between what 
is its own and what is another’s. A certain self-respect and power 
comes to a child when it owns property, be it no more than a 
pencil, a picture, or a book. It has the same enlarging power over 
the child. that wealth and responsibility have over the man. 
The self is not a mere denuded ego; it is all a man is and has, 
his powers, his relations to the outer life. “ Dear Papa,” wrote 
a little fellow just able to make the words, “I have a_pearl- 
handled knife. Your dutiful and obedient son.” Up to the hour 
of possession he had always signed himself “ Your good boy,” or 
“Your loving boy,” but with the pearl-handled knife his virtues 
took on a more dignified character. ® 

The respect for property, the distinction between our own and 
another’s, should go closely bound with counsels of kindness, and 
as early as possible the feeling should be instilled that we must 
use what is ours for the benefit of others. The motive for care 
of our things must never be purely selfish; in some simple way the 
idea must be conveyed that property is only good when it widens 
relations and increases chances of service. It is at this age too 
when the child is being taught his duty to others that the seed 
of truthfulness should be sown. 

There is a rather prevalent idea that decent children are born 
truthful, but it is far from being a fact. There are various causes 
for untruthfulness; one is fear, and there is no doubt that an 
unsheltered and a cowed child will often protect himself by a 
lie. There is too the untruthfulness born of a love of approval, 
the poor, piteous, little lie of the starved affections. But a 
child well mothered is rarely persistently untruthful. Another and 
a wholly different form of untruthfulness is the imaginative lie. 
It is an exact and delicate task, with a little child, to encourage 
the imagination, the rarest gift under heaven, to foster all the 
little subjective intensities, and yet convince the child that in mat- 
ters of fact he must be accurate. There are cases, rare, perhaps, 
where the best method is to offer at the very beginning the out- 
let of the literary instinct. To help him put down all the little 
fancies, dreams, and problems, and to guide the little hand to 
sign them, and then explain that this is not the reality of things, 
but a kind of a story. The child soon learns to discriminate be- 
tween this thing that it created in its own mind, and the world 
created by independent minds. It is a good elementary basis for 
a child at ten or twelve to start its onward life with inground 
impulses of obedience, reverence, carefulness, kindness, and truth. 
It is at this age, and probably not any sooner, that one should 
make some admission of the frailty of human nature. Earlier, 
the burden of such knowledge is too heavy to be borne. Later, 
the child will take its own lapses too seriously if it is not in some 
sort sustained by recognition of the common weakness. We will 
the right with the sure knowledge that we must repeatedly fail, 
and with this lesson should come admonitions of self-conquest to 
balance the humility. If the child is taught that he is prone to 
fall, he should at the same time be taught that he is capable of 
standing. Kant’s maxim, “If I ought, I can,” should be driven 
well home to him. 

The benefit of a moral education is the same as that of an in- 
tellectual training. The number of things a man does right, auto- 
matically without really being conscious of it, the higher he can 
reach. The lower stages are learned by heart that he may ¢on- 
centrate all his energies on the higher feat. 

To give one’s life to others one must first have a life worth ¢'v- 
ing, and that so few of us have this is not wholly owing to te 
depravity of human nature, but somewhat to the lack of *\* 
tematic moral teaching. 
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The Kill 


THE END OF THE FOX-HUNTING SEASON—PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
A MEET OF THE MEADOWBROOK HUNT CLUB 


This year the fox-hunting season has been very active. There are two seasons—spring and fall—the fall season beginning in 
October and lasting into the winter, or until the ground becomes so hard that it is dangerous to ride across country. At the 
Mcadowbrook Hunt Club during the fall months hunts have been held every week day, and on holidays and Saturdays two and 
sometimes three different packs of hounds have been hunted. In many of the meets from fifty to seventy-five riders have par- 
ticipated 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF THE JAPANESE WAR BALLOONS USED TO 
RECONNOITRE THE RUSSIAN POSITIONS AT PORT ARTHUR 


The two balloons shown in the photograph belong to the Third Division of the Japanese army now before Port Arthur, and 
have been uscd by General Nogi in determining the Russian position and defences in the fortress. At the time the picture 
was taken the balloons were preparing to reconnoitre from a point about four miles north of Port Arthur 

From stereograph made by James Ricalton at Port Arthur. Copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y, 
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An Important Political Event in Mexico 


I—The Inauguration of Ramon Corral, the Newly 
Elected Vice-President 


By Austin C. Brady 


HE most important political event in the history of Mex- 

ico in the past twenty-five years was witnessed by thou- 

sands of people in the capital of the republic on the 
morning of December 1. Seftor Don Ramon Corral, the 

man who visited the St. Louis Exposition as the personal 
representative of President Diaz, and who was entertained as the 
guest of the American government in San Francisco following the 
St. Louis visit, was inaugurated Vice-President of the Mexican re- 
public. The ceremony formed a final answer to the question of 
Presidential succession in Mexico. It was preceded by the inaugu- 
ration of General Porfirio Diaz as President for the seventh time. 
The Presidential term is six years, as is also that of Vice-Presi- 
dent. At the end of the six years, or betore the expiration of that 
period in the event of Diaz’s retirement or death, Corral will suc- 
ceed to the Presidency of Mexico. 
The Mexican Vice-President is a civilian. He saw his only mil- 
itary service during a revolution in the frontier State of Sonora, 
of which he is a native, and as the revolution was of short dura- 
tion, he came out of the conflict with but little practical knowl- 
edge of warfare. He knows more about public lighting, street 
traction, and municipal drainage than he does about military 
tactics and modern armament, for he has studied the former sub- 
jects in the great cities of the United. States and Europe, and up 
to this time he has not felt called upon to give the latter much 
attention. He believes that the greatest need of the Mexican people 
is education, and that the future of the country depends, to a 
large extent, on the building up of a substantial middle class. 
He holds that too many of the young men of Mexico are entering 
the priesthood and the legal profession, and in the hope of in- 
ducing Mexican youths to devote their lives to useful arts and 
trades, he is promoting the establishment of a Mexican institute 
of technology that will rival similar institutions of other countries. 
About three years ago, while Corral was serving as Governor 
of the Federal District. which corresponds to the District of Co- 
lumbia, fire broke out in one of the markets of the City of Mexico, 
a market which included only small vendors, and which was 
patronized exclusively by the poorer classes. Corral was near the 
market at the time, and personally directed the police and firemen 
in the work of fighting the flames. He was not content to issue 
orders, however, but rushed into the burning building and repeat- 
edly carried out supplies, which, in the majority of instances, rep- 
resented the entire capital of their owners. His example was fol- 
lowed by others, with the result that the poor vendors lost little 
by the fire. Corral’s hands and face were scorched by the flames 
while he was engaged in the rescue work, and after the excite- 
subsided friends of the District Governor censured him for 
To 


men 
having exposed himself to danger under the circumstances. 
these friends he said, simply: 

“Tt’s the duty of officials to set examples as well as to issue 
orders.” 

Vice-President Corral is comparatively a new man in national 
affairs in Mexico. He was called to the City of Mexico by Presi- 
dent Diaz in 1900 and made Governor of the Federal District. In 
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January, 1903, he entered the Diaz cabinet as Minister of the In- 
terior. He was nominated for the newly created Vice-Presidency 
by the Nationalist party June 7, 1904, and his election was 
proclaimed in the following July. Prior to 1900 he was Governor 
of the State of Sonora and Deputy from that State to the National 
Congress. While serving in the latter capacity he demonstrated 
his belief in protection by defeating a measure designed to allow 
the free importation of American wheat and flour into the Pacific 
States of Mexico. If Corral lived in the United States he would 
be a good Republican on the strength of the protective-tariff plank. 
As President of Mexico he may be expected to foster Mexican manu- 
factories in every way possible. Increases in Mexican tariff duties, 
which went into effect early in 1904, were the result of his ideas 
regarding the protection of home industries. 

The coming President of Mexico is a good English scholar, 
speaking, reading, and writing the English language. His older 
children are receiving educations in San Francisco schools, and the 
younger members of his family will be sent to American schools 
as soon as their ages permit of separation from their parents. In 
connection with the Corral family it may be stated that Diaz’s 
chosen successor is thoroughly in accord with President Roose- 
velt on the question of “race suicide.” He is the father of nine 
children. 

While Vice-President Corral’s knowledge of English has ex- 
tended over several years, the fact has not been generally known. 
It is recorded that a Kansas City engine manufacturer called upon 
him in the City of Mexico some time ago for the purpose of making 
a contract for supplying engines to electric-light plants owned 
by Corral in Sonora cities. The Kansas City man was accompanied 
by the manager of Mr. Corral’s Sonora interests, and the latter 
acted as interpreter, the then Minister of the Interior talking in 
Spanish exclusively. Corral was driving a hard bargain, and the 
Kansas City manufacturer finally became angry. “ By God, sir!” 
he exclaimed to the interpreter, “ you tell Mr. Corral that I won’t 
knock off another cent.” 

Before the interpreter had time to translate even a portion of 
the emphatic ultimatum, Corral, speaking good English and with 
the seriousness of a judge pronouncing a death sentence, said: 

“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 

As soon as the Kansas City man recovered from his surprise, he 
apologized to his distinguished customer. and proceeded to close 
the contract in accordance with Corral’s views. 

Corral’s entrance into public life was as editor of two news- 
papers in Alamos, Sonora, his native town. During his official 
career he has displayed a kindly feeling for newspaper men, and 
is a believer in the value of the newspaper as an educator of the 
people. He sincerely admires the enterprise of the American news- 
papers, and realizes that the average Mexican newspaper is far 
behind the times. Steps looking to the improvement of the stand- 
ard of the press of Mexico may be looked for under his adminis- 
tration of Mexican affairs. 

Vice-President Corral wili be fifty-one years of age the tenth 
day of next January. 


IIl.—Porfirio Diaz, who was Inaugurated President for the 
Seventh Time 


By Charles 


EVERAL years ago General Porfirio Diaz, then ex-President 
of what passed for the Mexican Republic, made a consid- 
erable tour of the United States with his young bride, the 
beautiful Carmen Rubio. Charming as all found this 
gracious girl of nineteen, educated in this country, there was 

no presumption then that she was to become the most idolized 
First Lady in all the records of the Americas, and one of the prin- 
cipal figures among the consorts of history. But there is no ques- 
tion that this became true of “‘ Carmelita.” Among the fourteen 
millions of Mexico her pet name is deep in every heart. 

* Porfirio,” too—for all Mexico calls its President by his given 
name, not flippantly, but fondly; and when there was such a thing 
as opposition, his party were “ Porfiristas”—was then hardly 
dreamed of in the stature he was to acquire, any more than the 
astonishing Mexico of his creating was foreseen. He was recog- 
nized, of course, as the foremost soldier Mexico had produced in 
her three and a half centuries; the only one that outranks her 
first great conqueror, Cortez. He was somewhat realized, too, as 
chief hero of the extraordinary war which made an example of 
the second and last emperor in North America; as a man whose 
own romantic hazards seemed rather of the Crusades than of our 
soberer century; and as apparently the most confident horseman 
of the fifty-two that had bestridden the uneasy Presidential saddle 
in the forty-three years of Mexican “ independence.” 
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But that was all. Doubtless no man dreamed then of the miracle 
in store—how this lithe, compact, clear-eyed soldier was destined, 
before the close of the century, to prove himself the most brilliant 
Executive, with one exception, in the history of the New World; 
the statesman who has done most with the least material, and 
effected the most extraordinary transformation of a nation’s spirit 
and circumstance, probably, ever wrought in any country in so 
short a time. He has lifted his tattered and bankrupt motherland 
from the dust and blood of the vulgar scuffle of revolution, and set 
her feet sure and swift upon the way of progress, and given her 
her own respect, and won her the world’s. 

Even, in 1883, the reception of General Diaz in several prin- 
cipal cities of the United States was warm enough to make him 
sure of our welcome. To-day it would be incomparably more 
brilliant; for history has been working fast, these sixteen years, 
and every well-informed American knows now that Diaz is not only 
a great Mexican, but a great historic figure. 

Porfirio Diaz was born in Oaxaca (the Mexican Ohio, as to 
mothering Presidents), September 15, 1830, within a few leagues 
of the birthplace of Benito Juarez, the only other Mexican Presi- 
dent remotely to be compared with him. Juarez was pure Zapotec 
Indian; Diaz is Spanish (of Asturian descent), with just enough 
dash of aboriginal blood from his Mixtec grandmother to count in 
the rare physical and mental tenacity which has been so much a 
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RAMON CORRAL, THE NEWLY ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF MEXICO 


Ramon Corral, who recently visited the World’s Fair at St. Louis as the personal representative of President Diaz, was 
formally inaugurated Vice-President of the Mexican Republic at the City of Mexico on December 1. For a sketch of the life of 
Scnor Corral the reader is referred to the article by Mr. Austin Brady on the opposite page 
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outcome of so uneven a strife 





factor in his strange career. 
In face and figure he belies 
his years. The vivid eye, 
fresh skin, and splendidly alert 


carriage would honor a man 
fifteen years younger. Of me- 


dium bulk only, he is physical- 
ly a man among fifty thousand. 
His speech is a proverb for 
clarity, simplicity, and com- 
pactness. 

Fatherless and poor, but 
with a mother of rare fibre, 
Porfirio followed for a time his 
“destiny ” for the priesthood; 
revolted and studied law, sup- 
porting himself by tutoring: 
and won the pregnant friend- 
ship of Juarez, then Governor 
of the State and its leading 
lawyer. The quality of his 
mind began to count even in the 
sophomorie days; and he be- 
came a professor in his alma 
mater before graduating. 

The young lawyer was _ not 
long untouched by politics— 
and politics in Mexico in that 
day meant anything but peace- 
ful discussion. He was entan- 
gled in the revolution against 
the despot Santa Anna, and had 
to flee for his life with the 
only other man in Oaxaca who 
ventured to vote the opposition 
ticket. He recruited a com- 
pany of half-naked and three- 
fourths stupid Indians, ham- 








was sure, the chapter was a 
glorious one. Again he took 
Puebla by storm from a supe- 
rior French force; and through 
all that curiously romantic 
war between an American re- 
public and its European em- 
peror, while Juarez had to 
double and turn like a hare to 
keep the government from cap- 
ture, and no man knew on what 
frontier ranch the capital 
would be to-morrow, Diaz was 
the life and hope of his be- 
leaguered country. 

Maximilian wiped out, the 
Monroe Doctrine clinched with 
its most emphatic nail, and 
Mexico free again to try to 
puzzle a republic out of her 
chaos, Diaz retired to private 
life. It is consistent in his 
whole rise to fame that he de- 
clined personal advancement 
at his country’s cost. 

It was only when the grad- 
ual disintegration of the fac- 
ulties of Juarez could no long- 
er be blinked as a peril, that 
Diaz came personally into pol- 
itics. The typical “ cam- 
paigns ” and his ultimate first 
election to the Presidency need 
not be dwelt on; nor yet the 
interim term of “ El Mocho.” 
The full significance of the 
Mexican statesman began to be 








mered them into shape, and grasped only with his second 
actually captured his native term, which began December 1, 
city from a small pretender, 1884. Since then his reelection 
later defeating so considerable Porfirio Diaz, elected President of Mexico for the Seventh Time has been a matter of course. 


a leader as Cobos. For a 

couple of years he was Jefe of 

Tehuantepec; years of fighting against odds, and of quite as serious 
difficulty in establishing an honest and competent public service. 
Unknown as this chapter is to the outer public, it was already the 
index to later history. The obscure young Mexican was already 
developing his remarkable administrative talent along with his 
military skill. 

Through the long, worrying, vindictive war of the Reforma (the 
Church against Juarez), Diaz was under almost constant trial— 
and never failed. Some of his experiences of that decade of war- 
fare, largely guerrilla in its dimensions, and of full guerrilla fierce- 
ness, are worthy of the Lion Heart himself. There is no question, 
too, that they were invaluable preparation for the larger field 
when he was to whip out from his poor little native land the 
flower of the French army. In his whole military career—and 
he was in the thick of fifty battles—nearly every engagement, was 
against odds, and I remember but three in which he can be said to 
have been worsted. His tactical genius, his absolute touch with 
his ragged little army, his wonderful acuteness and comprehensive- 
ness of intuition, and all the personal dash and generous valor 
of a Custer—these made him a most rare combination of military 
gifts. 

The war of the Intervention brought Diaz from the side to the 
front of the stage. To face the veteran legions of Forey and 
Bazaine with a half as many half-baked tatterdemalions, was an- 
other story: but Diaz was able to tell it. Twice he defended 
Puebla against the invader, and Oaxaca once; and though the 
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There was opposition for years; 

but it has become so infinitesi- 
mal as to have in Mexico about the proportions of our one-time 
“ Daniel Pratt, the Great American Traveller.” 

Diaz has obliterated brigandage (which infested every trail) 
and “ impossibilitated ’ revolution, the chronic state of every other 
Spanish-American republic; netted Mexico with railroads and tele- 
graphs; made’a civil service of which any country might feel proud 
on the score of its cleanliness; peppered public schools over the 
whole republic, till every hamlet has one; opened higher education 
for girls and vastly improved the men’s universities; reformed laws 
and prisons, and even contented the Church with the delimitation 
and curtailment which Juarez could plan and get embroiled with, 
but could not make popular. Diaz has abolished the medieval octaoi. 
broken the barrier jealousies between state and state, and com- 
pacted at last a real nation. He has raised its credit from nothing 
to a full rating; its finances from death to vigorous life. He has 
made a petty squabble of isolate States into a solid people with a 
national spirit. And while wars and peace conferences and hates 
and “ policies ” struggle on the outer stage, Mexico, apprenticed to 
sobriety, seems to have adopted our early colonial motto: “ Mind 
your business.” It is a pregnant fact that amid all the unheaval 
during the war with Spain, our neighbor of Spanish blood, a rebel 
against Spain herself, by a heroic war that will forever live in her 
vital remembrance, apparently not immune to the prejudices of race 
and history, has gone on her quiet, earnest path of development un- 
intoxicated by the current passion. For the man who has taught 
Mexico this miracle there is honor in our republic. 


Roosevelt Abroad 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, December 8, 1904. 

MERICA is bulking largely just now. In England especially 
there is a concentration of interest upon American affairs. 

Not only have we had the Presidential election to engage 

us, but the papers at this moment are giving almost as 

much attention to the newly proposed Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty and to Mr. Roosevelt’s invitation to a second 
Hague conference as to the Far-Eastern war itself. First, as to 
the Presidential election. If any one was surprised by the im- 
mensity of Mr. Roosevelt’s victory it was the Americans. Over 
here the expectation amounted to a certainty that he would not 
merely win, but win handsomely. Europe was absolutely prepared 
to find him beating all previous records. In England, which knows 
more of, and is more interested in, American affairs than any other 
country, there would have been a distinct disappointment if his 
majorities had been anything less than unprecedented. Nobody 
for a moment dreamed of his defeat. It was simply a question to 
the English mind of whether Mr. Roosevelt would poll more votes 
in the Electoral College than did Mr. McKinley, or fewer. Our 
confidence that the Americans, in the words of the Spectator, 
would “know a man when they see one” and would put their 
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knowledge on record with shattering emphasis, was unshakable. 
The event has justified it. We are all saying “I told you so”; we 
are all pluming ourselves on our insight into American politics 
and the American character. We in England regard Mr. Roosevelt 
as the greatest man ‘who has stepped into the White House since 
Lincoln. We regard Mr. Hay as quite the ablest Secretary of 
State that America has ever produced, and one of the most perspi- 
vacious and broad-minded of living diplomatists. That two such 
men should appeal in vain to the American people—for we took it 
that Mr. Hay was just as much on trial as Mr. Roosevelt—that 
their record of amazing practicality, public spiritedness and suc- 
cess should be refused an endorsement at the hands of an English- 
speaking and an English-thinking nation, did not, and could not, 
enter our heads. We feel, in short, that in electing Mr. Roosevelt 
by a unique and overwhelming plurality Americans have acted pre- 
cisely as we should have acted ourselves. 

You need only turn to the papers to discover the satisfaction 
which the result has given to all sections of Englishmen. The 
reasons for that satisfaction, or some of them, may be found set 
forth in the Washington contribution to the ‘“ World-Politics ” sec- 
tion of the North American Review for November. The writer 


























does not, indeed, lay the stress which an Englishman would 
naturally lay on the influence of Mr. Roosevelt’s character and 
personality in capturing the imagination of foreigners. But he 
does elucidate with singular accuracy what one may call the public 
reasons that induced England to wish for a Rooseveltian victory. 
Mr. Roosevelt is an imperialist; so are Englishmen. Mr. Roose- 
velt has faced and accepted the fact that America now occupies 
and cannot retreat from a new position in international politics. 
The wilful blindness of the Democratic party to this fact appeared 
to Englishmen the gravest blot on their “ platform.” The cordial 
cooperation between Downing Street and Washington that exists to- 
day is fairly sure to be maintained and possibly strengthened 
under a Roosevelt administration. There was a risk that under a 
Parker administration it would be jeopardized. Not only English 
interests in the present war, but English interests in the future 
of China and in the whole Pacific question, were felt to be involved, 
though not, of course, very deeply, in Mr. Rooseveit’s election. The 
writer in the North American Review appears to take more 
seriously than did Englishmen the Democratic pledges to cut 
down the army estimates, contract America’s international ac- 
tivity. and hasten the day of Philippine independence. We never 
thought, over here, that those pledges either could or would have 
been carried out. At the same time they showed an attitude 
towards the general question of imperialism with which England 
could not bring herself to sympathize. The sane and strong line 
which Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hay have taken on all these issues 
appeals to Englishmen, almost without exception, as the right and 
the only policy for a self-respecting and high-spirited nation to 
pursue. Nor do they think this merely because it coincides 
with British interests. The conviction is one they hold to not 
only as Englishmen, but also as the friends and well - wishers 
of America. 

On the Continent Mr. Roosevelt’s triumph was more dubiously 
received, though it is pleasant to add that not a word has been 
said against him as a man, and that you probably would not find in 
all Europe two opinions as to his efficiency, his honesty, his courage, 
his virile aptitude for all the duties of his high office. Such 
dissatisfaction as could be detected in the comments of the Euro- 
pean press was based solely on political considerations. The Berlin 
Post remarked that “ President Roosevelt cannot as an American 
be a pronounced friend of Germany, but his attitude towards us 
is certainly not hostile.” The Post, of course, is one of the in- 
spired journals. The Kreuz Zeitung regarded the result of the 
election as a great victory for American imperialism, but consoled 
itself with the reflection that though it “ will in the first instance 
signify American cooperation with England, it will ultimately 
lead to a breach with England when once the naval power of Amer- 
ica has been developed.” In Austria, the country which first 
preached the necessity of a European combination against “the 
American peril,” the Fremdenblatt, a semiofficial journal, ex- 
pressed the uneasiness and apprehension with which officialdom 
in Austria-Hungary has from the beginning watched America’s 
imperial career and her pronounced bid for the commercial su- 
premacy of the world. <A despatch from St. Petersburg two days 
after the election stated that Mr. Roosevelt’s election was regarded 
in government circles with “deep disappointment” and that gov- 





VERY one who knows Prince Mirsky, Russia’s new Min- 
ister of the Interior, speaks enthusiastically of the gentle 
and gracious simplicity of his character. He is one of 
those rarely attractive natures whom every one likes at 
first sight, without precisely knowing why, and then con- 
tinues to like increasingly, as the fine qualities of his heart and 
mind show themselves. 

Prince Mirsky is a man of fine military bearing, a type of “ the 
soldier in civil employ,” as we say in India. He is only forty- 
seven, and is thus still in the season of hope, in every way a 
contrast to the grim winter of his tyrannous predecessor, Von 
Plehve. About middle height, he is of fair complexion, and wears 
a pointed beard, cut in the style made fashionable by King Ed- 
ward VII. He has rather melancholy, thoughtful eyes, and his 
whole expression is one of gentleness and kindness, yet with much 
underlying strength. Perhaps the best recent testimony to his 
unspoiled nature comes from a subordinate employee whom he had 
known in early years, and who visited him shortly after his ap- 
pointment as Minister of the Interior. ‘“ He is just as kind as 
he used to be!” exclaimed the employee, coming out of the min- 
ister’s cabinet, with big round eyes of wonder. This temperamental 
sympathy is the real motive power in his dealings with the Rus- 
sian press, with the zemstvos, with the much-enduring Russian 
Jews, as it was the secret of his success while he was Governor- 
General of White Russia, on the frontier of Poland, with its many 
national and religious wounds, so easily irritated, yet so easily 
soothed. He seems endowed with a rarely happy disposition, in 
face of grave and serious difficulties. If he can confront and suc- 
cessfully solve them, in spite of the tremendous forces which will 
leave no stone unturned to thwart and oppose him, he will stand 
forth as one of the greatest statesmen Russia has produced. 

Let us consider the heredity and circumstances which helped to 
make Prince Mirsky the man he is to-day, the hope of a new era 
of Russian freedom. The first picture I have of him is as a 
brown-haired, bare-kneed boy, in Tiflis, very good-natured, and very 
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ernment influences were busily spreading the report (which must 
owe its origin to Mr. Dooley) that Mr. Roosevelt is really a Jew, 
that his true name is Rosenfeld, and that this * explains his action 
in pressing for the removal of the obstacles which prevent Amer- 
ican Jews from visiting Russia.” All the French and Italian papers 
that I have seen agree in welcoming Mr. Roosevelt’s victory on all 
personal grounds, while regretting in somewhat vague and color- 
less fashion that Americans should have committed themselves so 
strongly to an imperial policy. England is the only country that 
rejoices in Mr. Roosevelt’s election both as a man and an im- 
perialist. 

Meanwhile, looking to tlie decisiveness of Mr. Roosevelt’s ma- 
jority, Englishmen ask, with the Spectator, “ What will he do with 
it?” That he will do nothing with it, nobody expects. Unless 
Englishmen are wholly out of their reckoning, Mr. Roosevelt is 
not the man to rest on his laurels. The conviction over here is 
that the next four years are destined to be memorable in American 
politics, that Mr. Roosevelt is at last “ unmuzzled,” that he has 
a free hand, and will use it freely. People in this country regard 
the issue of the election as a mandate to Mr. Roosevelt to con- 
tinue as he has begun. The Spectator, in attempting to forecast 
his policy, declares that “he will guide the American ship wise- 
ly and well, and instil into every branch of the government that 
high sense of public duty with which he is himself inspired.” 
“He will insist in domestic, as in foreign, affairs that the gov- 
ernment of the United States shall hold its head high. Under his 
guidance it will neither fear the mob nor the plutocrat at home, 
nor allow its greatness abroad to dwindle and grow dim from 
‘eraven fears of being great.’” Translating all this into terms 
of actual legislative achievement, the Spectator believes that Mr. 
Roosevelt will employ his influence “to prevent the vast ac- 
cumulations of capital which are so marked a feature of modern 
American life being used oppressively or unjustly”; that he will 
hold an exact and even balance between labor and capital; that he 
will continue to appoint negroes to office ‘“ where such appoint- 
ments are reasonable and practical,’ and that “he will find some 
way to prevent lynching”; that in foreign affairs he will show 
himself “ neither a braggart nor a poltroon,” neither seeking for- 
eign entanglements nor shrinking from an insistence on Amer- 
ica’s holding her own; that he will “finish the Panama Canal,” 
obtain from Denmark thé West-Indian Islands, continue to press 
for the open door in China, build up a powerful navy, and give 
the Filipinos an administration which will be “not an adherence 
to any paper theories or abstract sentiments in regard to popular 
government, but rather the government of the islands in the true 
interest of their inhabitants.” It concludes by prophesying that 
his ensuing administration “will leave indelible traces on the 
larger half of the English-speaking race, and that for the whole 
of that race it will be a lesson and an example in sound and sane 
government.” The Spectator, it will be seen, makes no mention 
of the tariff. There are those who believe that the great feature 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s second term in the Presidency will be his co- 
ercion of the Republican party into a reduction of the Dingley 
schedules, and into yet more drastic proceedings against the trusts. 
Otherwise the Spectator’s anticipations represent, as they usually 
do, the hopes and beliefs of all England. 
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fond of children. His father, Prince Dimitri Sviatopolk-Mirsky, 
was one of the high officials of thee viceregal court of the Cau- 
casus, standing close to the Governor-General, Grand-duke Michael. 
The grand-duke, who is still a great and wise figure in Russian 
life, is the only surviving son of Nicholas I., and therefore grand- 
uncle of Nicholas II. His palace at Tiflis was the centre of a 
vigorous artistic and intellectual life, which carried on the lit- 
erary traditions of the Caucasus, enriched by Pushkin and Lermon- 
toff in the days of ‘their exile. Prince Mirsky the elder mar- 
ried a Georgian princess, who gave her son the gentleness and 
grace of manner which flower so finely in some of the older 
Oriental races. Prince Peter Dimitrivitch Mirsky, the present min- 
ister, thus grew up in the midst of a many-colored throng of 
Georgians, Armenians, Turks, Circassians, and picturesque Orientals 
of a dozen different races and tongues. He passed his boyhood 
amid the Oriental settings of Tiflis street scenes, in the midst 
of forest-clad hills and torrents, and with the giant snow ranges on 
the horizon. His eyes and mind were trained to the appreciation 
of that many-colored Asian life, so different from the monotonous 
gray of northern Russia. 

Prince Peter Dimitrivitch (that is, Peter, son of Dimitri) went 
from Tiflis to St. Petersburg to school, entering the aristocratic 
and exclusive Corps de Pages, and afterwards studying for the army 
in the Academy of the General Staff. He got his commission and 
returned to the Caucasus just in time for the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877, and his nearness to the Grand-duke 
Michael Nicolaievitch (that is, son of Nicholas the First), who 
was commander-in-chief of the Russian army in Asia, brought him 
at once into the thick of the fight. It must be remembered that, 
while Russia in Europe was separated from the Turkish Empire 
by the whole of Rumania, which the Russian troops spent nearly 
two months marching through, the Russian army in the Caucasus 
found itself actually on the Turkish frontier, in the region known 
as northern Armenia, so that fighting began here far earlier than 
in Europe, along the Danube. 































































































































































































Ardahan and Kars were two of the strongest Turkish fortresses, 
perched up under the shadow of Mount Ararat, amid vast encir- 
cling hills; and here, among crags and precipices and torrents, 
young Prince Peter Mirsky got his first taste of war. Apparently 
it suited him, for we tind him getting decorated for distinguished 
bravery in the bombardment of Kars, when he received the Cross 
of St.. Anna, of the fourth degree. In the fighting of the second 
week of August, he received the cross of the same order, and of the 
third degree. Two months later he received the Cross of St. Vladi- 
mir, and shortly after this was appointed adjutant to Emperor 
Alexander II. 

In 1881 Prince Mirsky was transferred to the General Staff, and 
sent south to Odessa, to take command of the military district on 


HE primary principle of the trust is the principle of 
efficiency. The purposes of increasing prices, of crushing 
rivalries, are either subsidiary forms or practical applica- 
tions of the primary principle of efficiency. The principle 
of efficiency, applied to the higher education, as ap- 
plied to other forms of services, means getting the uttermost out 
of every condition and from every force. It represents the largest 
product for the least expenditure. The result of the higher educa- 
tion, though it may neither be assessed, nor measured, nor weighed, 
is still to be regarded as a definite result. It represents the en- 
largement of knowledge and its increasing accuracy and_ better 
articulation. It stands for the appreciation of learning as embodied 
in human character. It suggests the transmutation of living into 
life, of knowledge into wisdom, of wisdom into doing, of doing into 
duty, of duty into faithfulness, of faithfulness into character, and 
of character into destiny. It stands for the training of the indi- 
vidual, and for his best training, and also for the best training of 
the largest number of individuals. 

This principle of efficiency necessitates the fullest use of every 
dollar given in the endowment of the higher education, the most 
constant use of equipment of every form, the calling out of all re- 
sources of teaching staff and of student body. Negatively, it for- 
bids the duplication of unnecessary institutions. It forbids the 
setting up of unnecessary educational or other machinery for 
grinding out the educational grist. It demands that the longest 
return be made for each expenditure, for this year, for all years, 
for this place and this condition, and for all places and conditions. 

The application of this principle of proficiency would lead to a 
union or an amalgamation of many colleges. 

For American colleges to-day are numerous, small, poor, and 
sectarian. In this country are not far from seven hundred insti- 
tutions which confer degrees. Of these about five hundred are 
either coeducational or for men alone. About one hundred and 
sixty are for women only, and about fifty are scientific schools. 
Germany has twenty-two universities and about one hundred and 
fifty gymnasia. Such a number of collegés in America represents 
indeed the mighty influence which the higher education exerts. 
But it is not to be doubted that that influence is often so dis- 
sipated as to become ineffective. Most of these colleges, too, are 
small. About two-thirds of them have each less than one hundred 
students in their college departments. They are also poor in purse. 
Of the somewhat more than $100,000,000 invested in the income- 
bearing funds of these colleges, six-sevenths of them possess less 
than $200,000 in such funds. This poverty is significant, for it 
represents an incapacity for giving an adequate education. These 
colleges also are largely sectarian or denominational. This rela- 
tion contains elements of strength and elements of weakness. On 
the whole, the denominational element in a college may prove to 
be of great good, provided the element be largely, and not narrowly, 
interpreted. The great number, the small attendance, the poverty, 
and the denominational character of our colleges represent a condi- 
tion to which the trust principle of amalgamation is to be applied. 

The application of this principle of efficiency to the union of 
institutions is to be made under at least three conditions. One 
of these conditions is absolute, and the other two are more or 
less flexible. The one condition which is absolute refers to the 
just use of trust funds. Such funds every college corporation 
holds. They are funds held in trust for certain purposes. These 
purposes may be either general or detinite. These funds are to 
be used fully and exactly in accordance with the terms of their 
giving. No casuistry is to be suffered regarding any deviation of 
purpose. Hard it may be to observe the conditions of a trust; 
nevertheless, the conditions are to be observed. It may be better 
to give up the trust than to try to keep the conditions. Let it 
be given up then. If funds are to be retained, the trust under 
which they are held must be observed. The dead hand, it is said, 
should not rule forever. But if one is to profit by what the hand 
when it was alive gave, one should still Jet that hand rule. The col- 
lege should not suffer itself to accept of a gift and to spurn the 
giver. 

The endeavor is now being made to unite what is probably the 
best technical school in the world with a university which fulfils 
its functions as well as any university in the world. In such a 
union the observance of the trust funds of each institution is to 
be held inviolate. Of course, any intimation that such funds 
should not be held inviolate is more than absurd. Harvard Uni- 
versity represents trusts and trust funds, obligations accepted in 
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the Black Sea. He was subsequently on the staff of the Seventh 
and Eighteenth Army Corps, and in 1886 was appointed Chief 
of the Staff of the Third Grenadier Division. 

In 1895, being then thirty-eight years old, he was transferred 
to civil employ, and was appointed Governor of Penza, in the Ta- 
tar country, within the bend of the Volga. Two years later he went 
southward to Ekaterinoslav as Governor, and in 1900 he was called 
to St. Petersburg as Assistant Minister of the Interior. In 1902 he 
was made Governor-General, of White Russia (Vilna, Grodno, and 
Kovno), where he became immensely popular, and came into close 
contact with the Jewish question, seeing the hardships of the 
Hebrews with his own eyes. He was still busy studying this ques- 
tion in Vilna when his recent promotion came. 








the beginning of American life, and which it has observed for to- 
wards three hundred years. It is now coming into the possession 
of a large bequest made for the giving of technical training. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology represents an agency called 
into being about forty years ago, devoted to specific ends, made 
forceful by the increasing powers of the industrial and material 
community. These two institutions of diverse origin, history, and 
of which the buildings are separated by about three miles, are, in 
any process of union or of alliance, to maintain the conditions of 
all gifts and trusts. 

An affiliation has already been made for working purposes be- 
tween the Case School of Applied Science and the Western Reserve 
University of Cleveland. In making such an affiliation, the tech- 
nical school and the university in Cleveland are placed far more 
advantageously than are Harvard and the Institute of Technology. 
For the buildings of the two Cleveland institutions are placed 
side by side upon practically one campus, their governing boards 
are in part composed of the same persons, they draw their students 
from the same field, and their students, becoming graduates, 
return to the same general community. The essence of this 
alliance consists in the adoption of a course of study of five years, 
of which the first three are spent in the college of liberal learning 
and the last two in the technical school. 

It is superfluous to say that the institution in Cambridge and 
in Boston, and the institutions in Cleveland, in any affiliation, are 
to observe both the letter and tlie spirit of every trust. 

A second condition involved in any union of institutions is that 
the historic life of each is to be perpetuated so far as possible. 
Life is life. The life of an institution is hardly less vital than 
the life of a person. The college calls out life, loyalty, enthu- 
siasm. It is historic; -it has relations; it has hopes; it is pro- 
gressive; it looks to the future. This individuality of life is to be 
respected. 

But, further, because an institution has an historie life, this 
life belongs to the future quite as much as to the past. History 
is making every day. Every day’s addition to history buries more 
deeply the first days of history. Prescription should never result 
in proscription. The dead past should not cause the still-birth of 
the future. Not only do new occasions teach new duties, but new 
duties create new occasions. 

As the spirit for the amalgamation of many institutions is strong, 
so also are the forms of amalgamation diverse. The method as- 
sumes many forms. One form relates to the union or affiliation 
of the colleges of a State in or about the State university. This 
affiliation might have special relation to the different denomina- 
tional colleges of a State. It might represent the establishment of 
professorships by different churches in a State university. As long 
ago as 1822 Thomas Jefferson wrote, in connection with the pro- 
posed foundation of the University of Virginia, in favor of “ the 
expediency of encouraging the different religious sects to estab- 
lish each for itself a professorship of their own tenets, on the con- 
fines of the university, so near that their students may attend the 
lectures there, and have the free use of our libraries and every 
other accommodation we can give them; preserving, however, their 
independence of us and of each other.” 

For almost one hundred years such affiliations have been either 
urged or have actually occurred. At the present time the Disciples 
of Christ are locating Bible colleges at State universities. This 
Church has colleges or halls at no less than seven State universi- 
ties. Among them are Michigan, Kansas, Missouri, California, 
Oregon, Virginia, and Georgia. In Canada such affiliations have 
been more common and more successful than in the United States. 
As a part of the universities of Toronto and Montreal, buildings 
have been built by several churches and have been endowed. 

It is probable that the University of Toronto represents most 
fully the application of the trust principle. . Four institutions are 
federated with this university: Victoria University (Methodist). 
Knox College (Presbyterian), Wycliffe College (Protestant Episco- 
pal), and St. Micheel’s College (Catholic). Through this method 
a denominational college comes into close association with the na- 
tional university. A certain amount of the teaching of general 
subjects is given by the university. Certain specific courses are 
offered by the individual college. Students of all colleges meet on 
a common basis, and yet the students of any one college are 
brought into the more intimate and constant association with each 
other. The University of Toronto, through this process of federa- 
tion or of affiliation, is in essence repeating what Oxford and Cam- 






























bridge stand for—a certain independence of each individual] col- 
lege, and also a comprehensiveness of life and of relationship which 
makes for largest things. It is not without meaning that Mans- 
field College, of the Congregationalists, and Manchester College, 
of the Unitarians, are established at Oxford. 

The amalgamation of certain institutions in the city of New York 
has at times been debated. For the present the debate has re- 
ceived a negative decision. I have in mind in particular the union 
of Columbia University. and of New York University. Many rea- 
sons exist for their separation. These reasons are, in the opinion 
of the trustees of these two institutions, stronger. But it cannot 
be doubted that in the future, whether a remote or a near future 
no one knoweth, the same question of union will again emerge. 
In such a proposed amalgamation it might be considered whether 
the College of the City of New York, the new buildings of which 
stand in a sense midway between the buildings of New York Uni- 
versity and of Columbia, should not be included. Such proposed 
unions I present merely as suggestions; for I am not unaware 
how serious and numerous are the objections for the formation 
of any such federation. 

There is, however, one peculiar and strong argument against 
the application of the trust principle to the institution of the higher 
learning. This argument rests upon the worth of the local influ- 
ence of the individual college. For the worth of this influence 
is great. Wherever there is a college, at least moderately good, 
there is found a point of intellectual light, a centre of ethical force 
which attracts and holds a local constituency. There are hundreds 
of men in every State, useful citizens, efficient, devoted to the high- 
est interests, who could never have gone, who perhaps would never 
have thought of going, to a college situated one hundred miles 
from their home. Within an hour of last Friday I met in New 
York two gentlemen, one a graduate of Hamilton, and one a 
graduate of Rochester, eminent and useful, who could probably 
never have had an education had there not been a college at their 
very door. The four Scotch universities of St. Andrews, Aber- 
deen, Glasgow, Edinburgh, are within a few hours’ ride of each 
other. But there are men, graduates of Aberdeen or of St. An- 
drews, who could never have found their way to Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh for an education. There are men, useful in Glasgow, who 
could not have afforded a separate maintenance at Edinburgh 
during their undergraduate days, and there are men able and 
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eminent in Edinburgh, who also were so poor as boys that they 
could not, in their turn, have afforded a separate maintenance in 
Glasgow. 

The value of this principle of the local influence of an institu- 
tion of the higher learning is neither to be depreciated nor over- 
appreciated. It is to be assessed at its just value. It certainly 
has some value. Its value is to be related properly to the value 
of the other great principle of educational efficiency arising from 
the application of the method of the trust. ; 

Perhaps no better field for the application of this double prin- 
ciple of general efficiency and of local influence could be found than 
in the making of the suggestion (which many men would consider 
utterly irrational) of the union of two such colleges as Williams 
and Amherst. In point of age about twenty-five years divides the 
two; in point of distance not many miles. They are both colleges. 
They are both country colleges. Their standards of scholarship are 
alike; their scholastic equipment is similar; their undergraduate 
life is filled with the same forces and directed to identical aims. 
The number of their undergraduates of five hundred each is not 
unequal. They appeal practically to the same constituency, hu- 
man and ecclesiastical. Why should not these colleges be one? 
Each undergraduate, I know, would cry out against such a union. 
The historic past would be broken. The Haystack Monument 
would seem to be desecrated. The stars would refuse to keep their 
appointment with Professor Todd’s observatory. But aside from 
such historic relations, the future would seem to demand that two 
such colleges should, in some form, be made one in work, if not 
one in place or one in name. These colleges have a future as well 
as a past, rich and rare. The efficiency of their service in the 
future might be vastly increased by a certain union. The pro- 
fessors in each institution are underpaid. Some of them are over- 
worked. One president and one board of trustees can administer 
for one thousand students as well as for five hundred. A union 
might allow a division and subdivision of work which would vastly 
promote the excellence of work. The large human interest consti- 
tutes an argument for forgetting the value of academic tradition 
and for legislating for the future centuries. Yet one should not 
and cannot eliminate the worth of the immediately local influence 
of each college. Although the frequent and fast railroad-car has 
narrowed the opportunity of this influence, it has not by any means 
abolished it. 


the Painter 
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PON the back of a large canvas, now belonging to the col- 
lection of Senator Clark of Montana, and representing 
the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure arriving at the wed- 
ding-feast of Camacho the Rich, is pasted this paragraph, 
cut from the very re- 

spectable Soleil du Midi, print- 


the arm had fallen incrt, but the fingers still clutched the pencil, 
and splashes of color were upon sheet and counterpane. The man 
was dead; the artist had died five years before. 

He sleeps neglected in an unmarked grave. His native city pays 
him no honor, its “ musée” 
boasting of but one example of 





ed at Marseilles on the 29th 
of June, 1886: 


One of the personalities the 
most curious and at the same 
time the most sympathetic of 
our city has disappeared. Who 
failed to know this personage of 
the velvet jacket and huge iron- 
gray beard, that one saw daily 
at the sun’s decline descending 
the Allées de Meilhan, pacing 
with grave and measured step 
the Rues Noailles and Canné- 
biére, with a picture under his 
arm? From his meditative si- 
lence, from his air of one de- 
tached from exterior happenings, 
from his attitude as from his 
costume, one might willingly 
have taken him for an ascetic. 

This was a painter. 

After all, one should have 
been able, in allying the two 
. qualities, to see in him a sur- 
vivor of those artist-monks whom 
Italy saw born in a century of 
faith—some new incarnation of a 
ra Bartolomeo or of a_ Fra 
Angelica, lost in our epoch of 
scepticism. 


The painter was Adolphe 
Monticelli, the greatest colorist 
of our time, some of whose 
work has recently been shown 
in New York at the compara- 
tive exhibit of American and 
foreign art. 

The man died in a small 
room at No. 12 Rue Senac. Its 
furniture consisted of a bed, 
an easel, and two chairs. The 
gay Provencal sunshine, which 
none loved more ardently or 
painted more truly than he, 
found access through a single 
window. The meningitis could 
not paralyze the painter’s in- 








his art, a gaudy nothing such 
as he sold for ten francs or a 
good meal in the days of his 
decadence. Marseilles, the 
home of Pierre Puget, of Puvis 
de Chavannes, of Loubon, and 
of Ricard, has permitted the 
collection of Monticelli’s works 
made by one of his townsmen 
to be dispersed. The Louvre 
knows him not at all. But 
though the prophet is without 
honor in his own country, 
though the dust is forgotten, 
the genius has come into its 
own. 

We have nothing to regret 
in consequence of this local in- 
difference, since it has_ per- 
mitted the best of his works 
to be acquired by discerning 
American collectors, but to the 
world at large the tardy recog- 
nition of the divine spark has 
resulted in loss. The several 
thousand Monticellis have es- 
caped the great public con- 
servators of art, and for the 
most part they are scattered 
among many private galleries. 
Monticelli’s work appears to 
have been understood by appre- 
ciative and enthusiastic indi- 
viduals for a good many years 
before his name had obtained 
a fixed place, but not to the 
extent of seriously affecting 
their market value. Until ten 
vears ago it was still possible 
to find about Marseilles pic- 
tures painted in his best man- 
ner for a few thousand francs. 








stinetive desire to paint. When 
found, the palette had dropped, 


Adolphe Monticelli, from a Painting by Himself 
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It was this comparatively low 
range of values which enabled 






































































































M. Edmond André to undertake his labor of love in assembling 
many of his townsman’s masterpieces, probably in the hope that 
they would eventually enrich the Musée of Marseilles or perhaps 
the Louvre. 

What was the secret of Monticelli, who, slavishly worshipped by 
a few, was ignored by the crowd, and who, indifferent to friend 
and foe alike, laid on his color, saying simply: “I paint for 
thirty years from now”? It is a secret that defies words, photo- 
graphic reproduction, and the engraver’s art. Some say that he 
painted with his tubes; others that he put on the pigment with his 
palette knife; still others that the stem of his clay pipe or his 
thumb nail distributed those luminous masses. Friend Maglione 
declares that he only used a brush. André Gouirand, the com- 
mentator of the Provencal masters, wrote of him: 


To realize a dream of art, to show, to render tangible an hallucination, 
is this not genius? How insufficient are the words of our language 
to translate the sentiments which this painting arouses. It would be 
necessary, after finding more expressive verbs, more sonorous adjectives, 
and more imaginative expressions, to invent a writing composed of 
diversely colored inks, of mosaics, of precious gems, and of shining 
metals, to render the pyrotechnical beauty of Monticelli’s palette, his 
radiant power, and the happy antithesis of his distinction and excess 
of color. 


Monticelli’s parents were extremely disappointed that he did 
not succeed his father in the bourgeois occupation of public weigher. 
The family were of remote Italian origin, said to have descended 
from the Dukes of Spoleta. Monticelli was all Provencal—gay, 
generous, affectionate, and expansive. He was born October 14, 
1824, and showed as prompt an-aptitude for designing as he did 
dislike for his father’s calling. Despite the moral opposition of 
his parents, he was permitted to attend the Marseilles ficole des 
Beaux-Arts, where he labored diligently, curbing whatever of im- 
petuosity there might have been in his temperament. His director 
was the animal-painter Emile Loubon, and he graduated in 1846 
with a first prize. This was his only official distinction. He par- 
ticipated in no struggle for the honors of his profession. He 
painted for the joy of painting, for a generation then unborn. He 
had something of a scorn which approached bitterness in regard 
to public recognition. To Maglione, his colleague at Marseilles, 
he said: 

“T allow myself the luxury of laying down fine notes: a rich 
yellow and a velvet black give me my supreme joy.” 

One day Maglione asked him why he never exhibited at the Salon. 
He professed ignorance. 

“Salon? what salon?” 

“Oh, come now, Adolphe, don’t pretend not to know that every 
year at Paris all the artists of the world are invited to this 
great artistic feast?” 

“The Salon. So they exhibit pictures, real pictures, there? 
How droll. I have seen cattle fairs,—I have seen fine fat cattle 
exhibited. Oh, la, la!” 
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And with this enigmatic reply, the great beard shook violently. 
Monticelli went twice to Paris. His first journey was made soon 
after the student days, and his enthusiastic sensuous nature was 
stirred before the pictures of Watteau, Rembrandt, Titian, Cor- 
regio, Veronese, and Delacroix. His “queer” tendency asserted 
itself early. Before Rembrandt, who moved him profoundly, he 
salutes with Middle-Age impressiveness. He sketches in a_por- 
trait of Rembrandt—it is in M. André’s possession—but gets no 
further. He says theatrically: “ Only Rembrandt can paint Rem- 
brandt.” 

Though affected less deeply by Watteau than by some others in 
most respects, the former awoke within him the dreams of light 
and love which resulted in his compositions of an elegant society 
where aristocratic women and ardent lovers revive in painting a 
poetic and highly imaginative Decameron. He left Paris, his sin- 
gular mind in a whirl of excitement and confusion. Again in his 
beloved Midi, he frequently forgot art in a series of amorous ad- 
ventures in the Hérault, which separated him from work during 
whole months. Thus ten years rolled by. During these ten years 
Monticelli lived, not always too wisely, and the great personality, 
unfettered by the presence of the work of the masters which he had 
seen in Paris, slowly awakened. 

During these ten years the artist painted after his “ premiére 
maniére.” Its value is mainly retrospective. There are panels 
comparable to Rembrandt, others requiring only Watteau’s signa- 
ture, portraits which Ricard might have done, flesh tints from 
Titian, and skies and atmosphere from Claude. The grain of the 
work is smooth and fine. Madame Chave of Marseilles possesses 
in her “ Paradise” a good example of this premiere maniére in 
which the personality begins to show itself. In the space of a 
small panel, miniature faces of angels appear, and as one looks 
and looks again, still other faces appear and continue to appear, 
until the whole panel is alive with tiny figures. There is no 
suggestion of the incrustations which shall hereafter mark the 
work of Monticelli. 

It is impossible to fix with definiteness the periods of his career. 
They naturally merged into each other. The “ belle manieére,” or 
second epoch, when he became undoubtedly great, is usually fixed 
between 1860 to 1876. He has now returned to Paris, and becomes 
the intimate of Troyon, Corot, and Diaz. He is accused of 
plagiarizing Diaz, but to his admirers this is as though we should 
accuse Shakespeare of plagiarizing Pope. Monticelli’s production 
became enormous, and his financia! carelessness phenomenal. His 
pictures were more often than not unsigned. 

He passed a shop one day and recognized something of his own 
which he had parted with for forty francs. The owner demanded 
four hundred. “It seems very dear,” said Monticelli. “TI have 
known artists to receive forty francs for pictures quite as good.” 

“Find me your artist who can paint as good,” said the dealer. 
“T have been looking for months for the man who made this 
(Continued on page 1963.) 
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Le Pare de Saint-Cloud—Féte Sous Bois—from the Painting by Adolphe Monticelli 
From the Collection of Mr. S. S. Pratt 

































The Adventures 








of a Naturalist 





By John E. Lager 


SHORT time ago T received one thousand orchids from the 
Philippines. Not one of them lived. The consignment 
represented thé year’s work of an experienced collector, 
assisted by more than one hundred natives; the expenses 
of the expedition were considerable, and the dangers en- 

countered and the difficulties overcome in getting the plants to 
the sea-coast for shipment to this country sufficient to appal any 
man. In this connection I often think, now that my work as a 
collector is over, that had I known at the start of an expedition 
just what my experience would be, I should have abandoned the 
attempt in despair of coming 


price paid a native for one plant—is trifling, ranging from ten 
cents to twenty-five cents: but that represents only a small part 
of its actual cost to the collector. 

Having obtained my natives, it was necessary to teach theim 
just what I wanted done. They were shown orchids in their 
natural state, and instructed how to take them from the trees, 
how to preserve them, and how to pack them. This, with other 
preliminaries, consumed some three weeks. We then moved up 
country, back of a branch of the head-waters of the Magdalena, 
and established a camp. I sent my men out in small parties, 

never permitting a man to go alone 
because of the dangers of the 





through alive. 

The Republic of Colombia, South 
America, is the richest orchid-field 
on this continent. On one of my 
expeditions I landed at Savanilla 
on the Colombian coast. 1 was well 
armed, had a supply of the lightest 
clothing, an abundance of quinine 
to overcome fevers in malarious 
districts, and also had, packed 
away in my boxes, a number of 
American-made hammers and a 
quantity of good stout nails. From 
Savanilla I went to the Magda- 
lena River, a short trip of twenty 
miles or so. The mouth of the 
river is so obstructed by sand- 
bars as to make it absolutely 
worthless for harbor purposes. 
The Magdalena is navigable to the 
town of Honda, a distance of 600 





miles. The trip is made in an 
old-fashioned stern-wheel steam- 
boat, which bears a_ strong re- 





forests. I myself made frequent 
trips of exploration, with one or 
two natives, into what I believed 
to be new territory, and marked 
the more productive places, going 
in later to collect the plants. 

When a hunter finds an orchid 
there are three ways of getting it: 
he may cut down the tree to which 
it clings; he may lasso the branch 
or limb on which it hangs and 
draw it to him; or he may cut a 
sapling, lean it against the tree, 
and climb up and bring down the 
plant. 

The orchid is not a_ parasite, 
strictly speaking, but is an air- 
plant. It is found on soft-wood 
trees, clinging by its roots to the 
bark, somewhat after the habit of 
the ivy. To detach it from the 
tree a machete is slipped between 
the roots of the orchid and the 








semblance to the boats seen on the 
Mississippi. From the mouth of 
the river to Honda is a ten days’ 
voyage on this steamer. 

The best time to make a trip on the Magdalena—or, in truth, 
on any Central or South American stream—is during the rainy 
season, When you are assured of a plentiful supply of water. To 
me a most peculiar feature of the country was and is the odd way 
in which the seasons are divided. If I am not mistaken, it is the 
only region in South America where the rainy and dry spells 
alternate every three months. 

Arriving at Honda, the head. of the Magdalena navigation, I out- 
fitted with mules for the baggage and supplies, and horses for 
myself and the head men. We followed the bank of the river for 
200 miles to a place called Nieva, and were then 900 miles from 
the coast. It was Sunday, or mass day, when we rode into the 
little town. The streets were filled with crowds of country folk, 
Indians and natives, who combined business with religion, and 
after going to mass, went to the market-place to barter their 
produce. I went straight to the market and told every native I 
inet that I wanted orchid-hunters. T soon had 200, some of them 


full-blooded Indians, who agreed to search for and bring in plants 
The initial cost of the orchid—that is, the 


for so much per plant. 


Indians bringing in Bags of Orchids for Sale 





bark of the tree, and the plant is 
gradually worked loose. The plan 
generally adopted by the men in 
my party was to cut down the tree. 
We did this as a precaution against snakes and scorpions, which 
abound in that country, and which are as likely to be found in 
trees as anywhere else. If a man climbs a tree for an orchid and 
is suddenly confronted by the head of an angry snake in the dense 
foliage, his chances of escape are very small indeed. Many of the 
little snakes of the tropics are as poisonous as our own dread rat- 


tler. I had two men bitten in the feet on that expedition. Both 
died. One lingered fer four hours in the greatest agony. Such 


fear have the natives of the bite of one variety of snake found 
in Colombia that they regard amputation, when possible, as the 
only means of saving life. While I was in the country an Indian 
was bitten in the hand by a snake. His companion immediately 
drew his machete and chopped it off at the wrist. 

We had been out a few weeks and were doing fairly well with 
our collections, when one day two Indians came into camp with 
their finds. From one of them I got what appeared to be a 
splendid specimen. It was about a foot across and well pre- 
served. I held it in my left hand, admiring it, when my eyes were 
attracted to a bright spot in the centre of the plant. For what 

















Raft with Cases of Plants on the Magdalena River, Colombia 
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Water-carriers in a Colombian Coast Town 












seemed a long time I stood there gazing on that bright spot before 
it resolved itself into the head of a poisonous snake. I dropped 
the plant and ran. The reptile was shaken out on the hard dirt 
floor of the tent and darted to and fro, while my men leaped out- 
side, where one of them got a forked stick, another a large bottle, 
and the two went back into the tent. The man with the stick 
deftly drove the snake into a corner and pinned it down with the 
fork of the stick directly behind its head. The other Indian then 
came forward and held the mouth of the bottle at the snake’s 
head; pressure on the stick was gradually released, and the reptile 
crawled into the bottle. 

Travellers and natives are in danger of snake-bites even when 
afloat on the streams. Jt not infrequently happens that snakes 
drop from the branches of trees on the occupants of canoes and— 
well, a poisonous reptile is not a pleasant companion at any time, 
much less in the cramped quarters of a native canoe. 

A short time after the snake incident mentioned above I was 
awakened by the screams of a man who slept beside me in my 
tent. We struck a light and found the poor fellow had been bitten 
by a scorpion. He was a large, strong man, so he recovered. A 
peculiarity of the effects of the bite of a scorpion is that the 
tongue of the victim swells until he chokes. 

Later in the season I found a new district—that is, new to 
orchid-collectors—up in the mountains, or, rather, at the base of 
the mountains, in the foot-hills. I explored it for a distance of 
150 miles, then established a camp and sent out my men. We were 
unusually successful, collecting some 20,000 plants, which would 
make 400 cases for shipment. The orchids were magnificent 
specimens, making in all as fine a collection as I have ever seen 
in a forest camp. Then my troubles began. I had no sawyers 
with me, and if I had had it would have taken from six months 
to a year to cut and fashion timber for 400 cases. I hadn’t even 
string bags, such as are usually used by the natives. These bags 
are called mochilas, and are woven after the fashion of a fishing- 
net, with a draw-string at the orifice. There were the plants, 
stacked up in the tents, with absolutely no means at hand for 
packing them. I finally concluded to go back to the Magdalena 
River, a three days’ journey on muleback, and get a supply of 
coffee-bags. I cut the bags into two sections, packed the plants 
between, and sewed up the ends. I made another trip down the 
river to Nieva, and started negotiations for champans, or native 
canoes, to carry the load to Nieva, thence to Honda. These 
champans are large boats with thatched roofs, and are manned by 
thirty men each, who stand on the roof and pole along the banks of 
the stream. 

Returning to camp, I loaded up my men, and they carried plants, 
tents, baggage, and all to the upper river-banks near a point where 
a small branch stream joins the main body of water. We pitched 
tents and packed our plants securely inside, with the exception 
of fifty packages, which were stacked in the open. 

Every day for a week I looked in vain for those champans. In 
the mean time the river kept rising at a rapid rate. One evening 
I went out to take a last look at the river before turning in for 
the night. The water was then about a foot from the top of the 
bank. I didn’t like the prospects, but there was nothing to be 
done, so I went to bed. In the middle of the night I was awakened 
by my boy. 

“ Patron, patron!” he called. “ El agua esta en el tolda.” 

I had retired with all my clothes on, and sprang up fully 
dressed. The river had evidently overflowed its banks, as had also 
the tributary on which we were camped. It was pitch dark, the 
overflow having put out our fires. The terrible roar of the waters, 
the cries of the natives scurrying about the camp, and all in in- 
tense darkness, was enough to try the nerves of the Irdians. 
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Finally we mode a fire, and by the light of the burning leaves we 
saw that twenty-five of the fifty packages which had been left 
out-of-doors had floated away, and that the water was rapidly 
nearing the tents. The overflow from the branch stream had made 
a half-circle in our rear, and flowing into the river below us, left 
us stranded on an island, which every minute threatened to be 
submerged, for the “high ground” to which we had retired was 
in reality but a few feet out of water. The flood continued to 
rise. We were preparing to climb trees to insure our safety, when 
the water began to subside. 

Three days later I got sight of the champans down stream, stuck 
high and dry between a rock and a clump of trees. Fortunately 
the boats had not been injured. We worked all night by torch- 
light and got the big cances down. After that we had compara- 
tively easy time getting our plants to Nieva, thence to Honda and 
the seaport. 


Later I took a trip to the Cordillera Central country. I had 
seven men with me and two burros to carry the baggage. It was 


simply an expedition of exploration. We established headquarters 
at the foot of the snowy peak El Tolima, in Colombia, going out 
from there on foot into the surrounding country. One morning 
the entire party started up the mountain-side. It was hard work. 
and after stumbling along for half a day, we sat down to lunch. 
deciding to make a day’s trip of what originally was intended 
merely as a few hours’ tramp. Time slipped by. Almost befor 
we realized the day was near an end, and it began to get dark. 
Night comes very quickly in the tropics. We had made no pro- 
vision for spending a night away from camp, and it became neces- 
sary to hurry back. Casting about for a less tortuous route than 
the one we had come, I spied a caiion a little distance to one 
side and almost parallel with a direct line to our base of sup- 
plies. 

I thought the floor of the cafion might be easier walking 
than the mountain-side, aud resolved to investigate it. The other 
members of the party endeavored to dissuade me, but I was fool- 
ishly obdurate, and persisted in my intentions. Looking over the 
edge of the big gully in the imperfect light, I made out a big stone 
projecting from the side on which I was, and about twenty feet 
below me. I sat down and slid to the stone, thinking that once | 
was there I could easily descry the nature of the ground farther 
dewn. Tf struck the stone with sufficient force to dislodge it, and we 
rolled together, the stone and I, to the bottom of the cafion, a 
distance of some sixty feet. It was an uncomfortable ride or roll 
while it lasted, but aside from a few bruises of no great conse- 
quence, did me no injury. 

The most beautiful region the orchid-collector meets in his 
travels is along the Orinoco, the Rio Negro, and the Amazon in 
South America. The scenery at times passes beyond the beautiful, 
and becomes so grand as to be almost terrible. Everything is 
on such a great scale. The rivers are the largest in the world, 
veritable seas at high water, the vegetation luxuriant beyond com- 
parison, and the animal and fish life startlingly strange. There 
we find tha Cattleya schroederw, a magnificent orchid with white 
flowers, which blooms about Easter-time. But the dangers and 
vexations of a trip on the Orinoco, for instance, would hardly 
be believed. Miles and miles back from the coast in the district 
where the orchids are found the Indians are in a wild state, and 
are foes to all white men. ‘They lurk in the bushes along the 
barks of the river, and shoot poisoned arrows at you if you happen 
to venture within range of their blow-guns. The centre of the 
stream is the only safe place. During the rainy season the 
mosquitoes swarm on the Orinoco in clouds, and sleep is next 
to impossible. Even the grass, when you venture ashore, is 
your enemy. 
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By James 


EN years ago a young man was struggling for a foothold 
as a writer of advertisements for a large dry-goods house 
in Indianapolis. His prose rhapsodies were not alluring, 
and the management had about made up its mind to dis- 
pense with his services. ‘he last straw that broke the 

manager’s patience was a rhymed parody on Riley’s “ The South 
Wind and the Sun,” which was turned to the glorification of an 
array of stylish straw hats in one of the front windows of the store. 
* Who wrote that stuff?’ demanded the proprietor as the manager 
waited his approval of the morning’s advertising proofs. 

“ Er—Nesbit—” began the manager, deprecatingly. “I told him 
| didn’t think it would do— I was afraid he would have to—” 

“Tell him to go ahead and write some more of the same kind,” 
broke in the proprietor. “ That 
stuff’s all right.” 


Books and Bookmen 
MacArthur 


fact is that Mr. Nesbit makes the same wide, warm appeal to 
hearth and home, and that his work contains the same elemental 
qualities that characterize the verse of these poets of the people. 
But he has a distinctive individuality, a note which is unmistakably 
his own. His verse has the direct artless charm of spontaneous 
overflow. The secret of his power lies in the sincerity and sim- 
plicity of his thought and language. It runs into all the devious 
turns of the common life; nothing is too commonplace for his 
pen. Whatever his theme, he touches the human chord and makes 
it vibrate with music. He has deep feeling; he has strong con- 
victions; he has faith in goodness; he has ideals; he has a wide 
sympathy and tenderness, and he has an original humor which 
is his saving gift. His humor is the solvent which gives that 

personal flavor and force to all 

his writing. There is always 





A few years later this 
same young man was revisit- 
ing his native town in Ohio, 
and incidentally called on the 
local liveryman to pass the 
time of day. When he had 
gone, a friend of the livery- 
man’s, who had observed the 
greeting, stepped forward and 
asked: ‘* Who was that fellow 
you spoke to just now?” 

“That — why, that’s Bill 
Nesbit, a young fellow who 
used to live here,’ was the 
reply. “ He lives East some- 
where now.” 

“ What does he do?” 

“He writes poetry for a 
newspaper.” 

“The deuce he does! Say, 
is that a fact?” 

“Sure! And they pay him 
for it.” 

“ Well, well,” exclaimed the 
bewildered native with a sigh, 
“don’t it beat all what some 
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people will do for a livin’ 


It was true. The young 
man was no other than Mr. 
Wilbur D. Nesbit, whose re- 
cently published book of verse, 
The Trail to Boyland, is fast 
carrying his name beyond the 
homes of the Middle West, 
where it has already become 
a household word. That 
rhyming embellishment of 
Riley’s poem for which the 
straw hat was responsible, 
was Mr. Nesbit’s first public 
effort at humorous verse, and 
out of a Hoosier dry-goods 
house came forth this poet of 
the people. Only a poet could 
do justice to the event; only 
Mr. Nesbit himself could fitly 
celebrate it! It was but an 
incident —a trifling incident 
some might say, not worth re- 
calling; and we laugh over it 





a deep underlying seriousness 
in the genuine humorist, and 
The Trail to Boyland leaves 
us in no manner of doubt as 
to Mr. Nesbit’s moral earnest- 
ness. Side by side with “ The 
Old Well,” “Hickory Nut- 
tin,” “Johnny’s Pa,” 
“Sh-h-h!” “ Borrowin’ the 
Baby,” and like verses of de- 
licious humor, there’ are 
grave, earnest, profound ut- 
terances on such themes as 
“The Log of Life,” “To the 
Hills,” “ The God of the Un- 
afraid,” “The Clutch of 
Chance,” “The Lesson of 
Grief,” and “ Unfinished Les- 
sons.” Mr. Nesbit has not 
come to his present hold on 
the mind of the people with- 
out serious thought and pur- 
pose. It is his opinion that 
the taste for newspaper verse 
has undergone a change dur- 
ing the last decade. Instead 
of the noisy jingle and horse- 
play of irreverent parody 
that once filled the column 
“in lighter vein,” it is re- 
markably in evidence that the 
public now leans to a prefer- 
ence for the more serious 
rhyme. And so Mr. Nesbit 
has been gradually weaned 
away from the natural desire 
of the funny man to write 
things that will make people 
laugh, to a more laudable 
exercise of his humor, which 
makes people think and feel 
as well as laugh. That is 
the noblest and finest use of 
humor—a use which does not 
affect the spontaneity of its 
art, but which invites the best 
in a man’s mind to contrib- 
ute to its most effective ut- 
terance. 


In Mr. Nesbit’s “ Late 
Christmas Afternoon,” which 











—none more heartily than 
the poet himself. But smaller 
things have made a man turn 
the corner of a career, ard I 
can conceive of Mr. Nesbit’s 
everlasting gratitude to Riley 
and the straw hat. For his funny rhymes immediately caught the 
eye of the Indianapolis editors. From 1895 to 1898 he was on 
the staff of the Journal of that city, then he joined the Balti- 
inore American, where his wit and humor ripened and gained indi- 
viduality, over the pseudonym of “Josh Wink.” From Baltimore 
1¢ went to Chicago, where he has distinguished himself in the col- 
umns of the Chicago Tribune by his daily poems under the head- 
“A Line-o’-Type or Two.” During the past year Mr. Nesbit’s 
work, in prose as well as in verse, has been appearing more and 
more frequently in the periodicals and magazines throughout the 
ountry, and with the publication of The Trail to Boyland he has 
become a full-fledged author, and from the parochial interest of a 
community has passed to the stage of universal suffrage. That his 
hook has evoked immediate and widespread interest was to be ex- 
a It remains to say just on what grounds this expectation 
vas based. 
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As soon as a writer begins to win distinction and to demand 
notice, there is a tendency on the part of readers and reviewers 
to link his name with some other distinguished author, and to 
iiken his work to other work in the same field. Thus we find in 

rtain quarters that Mr. Nesbit is talked and written of as a 
successor to Riley, and in others as of kin to Eugene Field. The 
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appeared in the last number 
of the WEEKLY, the poet made 


Wilbur D. Nesbit his lines glow with the 
Author of “ The Trail to Boyland” 


warmth and cheer of the sea- 
son. Here I should like to 
give some verses from “ Her 
Christmas Prayer,” a poem in a more poignant but no less human 
key: 
Mary Mother, be good to him; 

te kind to him that day— 
"Twill be the only Christmas time 

That he has beer away. 


I promised him a world of toys 
If he wouid only stay— 

Sure, heaven’s full of little boys 
That sing and laugh and play. 

But you would know the smile of him 
Among a thousand more; 

His smile will make all else seem dim 
When you cajJl him “ Asthore.”’ 

* . * * * 


I promised him a splendid tree, 
With candles all aglow. 

O Mary Mother, you can see 
‘Twas me that loved him so. 
And surely, surely, you will see 
My boy so sweet and slim— 
His eyes are hungering for me 

As my eyes are for him. 


Mary Mother, be good to him; 
Be kind to him that day— 

‘Twill be the only Christmas time 
That he has been away. 









Miss Ethel Barrymore in a Scene from “Sunday” at the Hudson 


Miss Barrymore’s new play, “ Sunday,” is by Thomas Race- 
ward, It is the story of an American girl who has been reared 
in the Far West wiih four rough miners for godfathers and 
She goes to London, and there falls in love with a 


guardians. 


young Englishman, but numerous. misunderstandings arise to 
keep the lovers apart. Then “Sunday” returns to her old 
home in America. The English lover soon follows, and they 


are finally happily married 


“The Sho-Gun,” a Comic Opera by George Ade, at Wallack’s 


sence of its ruler, the “ Sho-Gun,” and immediately proceeds 


George Ade’s latest contribution to comic opera, ** The Sho- 
Gun,” which is now being presented at Wallack’s, deals with 
the adventures of an American promoter on the imaginary is- 
land of Ka-Choo. The promoter, who is booming a brand of 
chewing-gum, arrives on the island during the temporary ab- 


to reorganize the government on the American plan. His ef- 
forts produce some amusing situations and complications, but 
with typical American ingenuity he manages to overcome all 
the difficulties, and in the end establishes himself as “ Sho-Gun” 


AT THE NEW YORK THEATRES 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL, WHO WILL APPEAR AS “LADY TEAZLE” 
AT THE CASINO, DECEMBER , 26 


Lillian Russell will appear on December 26 in the title réle of “Lady Teazle,’ a new comic opera based upon Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal.” The book and lyrics are by John Kendrick Bangs and Roderick C. Penfield, and the music by A. 
Baldwin Sloane 
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THE “GOD OF BATTLES” AGAIN 


PORTLAND, OREGON, December 5, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—So now it is exhaustively proved that there is no God of 
Battles. That in the assay there is no trace of a war god. Well, 
well. This is sad, so sad that it provokes inquiry. All the nations 
on earth in the greatest of their earthly affairs calling police! 
police! and there is no police. 

The universe in this very great human concern running master- 
less and no invocations of any avail. 

Can this be possible, or is there a chance of a flaw in the argu- 
ment, a lacking element in the assay? Can the golden truth have 
dropped out somewhere? ; 

God, like a good politician, stands by his friends, and his friends 
are those “ who keep his commandments.” One of the command- 
ments in war is to have at the point of contact, three battalions 
to your enemy’s two, to have guns that shoot a little farther, and 
men trained to use them. Obedience to this command has nearly 
always produced immediate results. The prayer of wise endeavor 
being answered so frequently suggests an answering deity, but even 
unpreparedness does not preclude divine aid. England, America, 
and Russia are incurably religious nations continually invoking 
divine guidance, and in a stumbling way professing to be guided, 
and these nations are especial favorites of the God of Battles; he 
almost always sends them up against the little peoples that have 
much land; their bungling is awful, but does not discourage him; 
an irrepressible ripple of encouraging merriment must go circling 
about the throne when any one of these three nations puts on its 
war harness and attempts war; the blundering is so exquisitely 
idiotic; the swimming in the bloody current of war that they make 
is so like that of clumsy children; nevertheless, they arrive and 
have much power and glory. 

Another great prayer of a nation is the ery of its need, and here 
Russia is strong. Think of a nation of one hundred and fifty 
millions, shut in from the open sea, denied the use of God’s free 
waters, doomed to semibarbarism in a closed interior. Think of 
United States spelled in capitals, with cur Atlantic coast held by 
France, Germany, and Spain; our Pacific coast by China and 
Japan; our Gulf coast by Turkey, Austria, and Italy; our only 
outlet say at Hudson Bay, and imagine United States prayerless. 

A people so situated must pray, must pray to live at all, and 
being so situated, like the victims of the Black Hole in Calcutta, 
are justified in cutting their way out through contiguous property 
without much regard to its technical ownership; we, the great 
United States, did it in our time. 

Give the God of Battles time to manifest himself. There is a 
suggestion somewhere that in his sight a thousand years are as 
one day. 

If Russia fails, if the plucky little Jap and the unspeakable 
Turk and their allies are successful in barring Russia from the 
thousand miles of temperate coast-line that is Russia’s due, if 
hundreds of millions of white people remain in semibarbarism 
doomed to perpetual social and political uncleanliness for want 
of open doors and windows, then there will be reason to suspect 
that there really is no God of Battles. Until that time the Rus- 
sian is justified in hurrying on his god by ikons and prayers. 
How long, oh Lord, how long? I am, sir, 

ANOTHER CONSTANT READER. 





THE PASSING OF MISSOURI’S SENIOR SENATOR 


MExIco, Missouri, November 30, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ; 

Sir,—If anything were needed to demonstrate to the thoughtful 
mind the truth that the penalties of politics are greater than 
the rewards, that factor is probably supplied by the approaching re- 
tirement of General Francis Marion Cockrell, whom Champ Clark 
has been pleased to call in affectionate admiration, “our senior 
and perpetual Senator.” The prophetic portion of the big Con- 
gressman’s characterization has been rudely upset by the unex- 
pected election of a Republican Legislature in Missouri, which 
will elect from its own party a successor to the scarred veteran 
of a hundred bloody conflicts. 

The defeat of the most popular man in Missouri was unex- 
pected. Scarcely one of the political leaders in Missouri gave 
the question serious thought. It has been thirty years since 
General Cockrell was first elected to the Senate from Missouri, 
and in that time no man has let his ambition run away with his 
judgment to the extent of causing him to announce his candidacy 
against the sitting member. Twenty-four years of that time 
Cockrell’s colleague was George Graham Vest, and during all of 
those years Missouri’s primacy on the floor of the Senate was 
searce questioned. 

Senator Cockrell’s retirement comes about by reason of a com- 
bination of circumstances difficult to overcome. For a number 
of years about twoscore of the legislative districts in Missouri 
have been so close that less than one hundred plurality could be 
secured by whichever party was the stronger in the district. 
This year the Democratic party managers. had to confront an 
apathy in the rural districts which was deadly and hardly com- 
batable. As a result, nearly all of these districts went Repub- 
lican. It was the direct consequence of the Parker telegram to 
the St. Louis convention. The people of Missouri were in very 
close touch with that convention; their daily metropolitan papers, 
published in the convention city, were very replete with accounts 
of the proceedings. In addition, every community through the 
State had its visitors at the convention. The overwhelming ma- 
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jority of the Missouri Democrats were and are followers of th 
brilliant Nebraskan; they watched his fight in the Committe: 
on Resolutions with bated breath. They realized that he hai 
almost sacrificed his life in the long ordeal that finally resulted 
in the defeat of Hill’s purpose to put a gold plank in the plat- 
form. They thought the Western Democrats were entitled to sui 
ficient quarter from the “ reorganizers”” to be spared the humilia 
tion of having to walk up and vote for the thing which they had 
so strongly combated. Having fought a good fight and havin: 
defeated Hill’s purpose before the Committee on Resolutions, the 
only body empowered to draft a platform, they felt that the 
Parker telegram was a Hill trick, and a surreptitious method of 
stealing from them the fruits of their hard-earned victory be 
fore the committee. : 

These Democratic farmers didn’t hold indignation meetings and 
howl to the pale-faced moon. They didn’t even say what they 
were going to do, but with forgetfulness of the legislative candi- 
dates, the Congressional nominees, and almost everything else 
but that gold telegram and Wolfert’s Roost, they doggedly stayed 
at home on election day. In some counties, where the local com 
mittees had provided vehicles to take the infirm, the sick, and 
the aged to the polls, numerous cases were noted where hitherto 
stanch Democrats refused to get out of the buggies and spring- 
wagons to vote, having renewed on the road to the voting-place 
their determination to withhold their ballots. 

If all the votes were cast in Missouri, and cast along party 
lines, the Democratic pluraiity would be in the neighborhood of 
fifty thousand. In the recent election only the head of the State 
ticket was elected, this being Joseph W. Folk, the young Ten- 
nesseean who landed St. Louis boodlers in the penitentiary until 
the people came to the conclusion that the man who made the 
best Circuit, Attorney ever elected to office in the State might 
do equally well as Governor. However, the general Democratic 
apathy would have defeated him, along with the remainder of 
the ticket, had it not been for about twenty thousand Repub- 
licans, mostly in St. Louis and Kansas City, who scratched from 
their tickets the name of their own candidate for Governor to 
vote for the prosecutor of bcodlers. 

The story of how Mr. Folk secured the nomination of his party 
after a terrific fight against the organization has been discussed 
in every publication between the oceans. It resulted in the Folk 
forces taking charge of the State campaign. Just after the 
election, Senator William Joel Stone was asked by a repre- 
sentative of a St. Louis paper as to what he thought was the 
cause of the defeat in Missouri. He replied that one of the 
causes lay in the fact that “the old guard” didn’t have charge 
of the campaign in the State—meaning the organization some- 
times discourteously called “the ring.” Congressman Vandiver 
replied hotly, saying: “The Senator forgets that we suffered a 
similar defeat in 1894, while Stone and his chosen lieutenants 
were on guard, and at that time the Democracy did not have a 
United States Senator to apologize for.” 

The most remarkable incident in connection with Senator Cock- 
rell’s case occurred when one of the St. Louis dailies appeared 
with an eight-column banner flung across the first page calling 
on Senator Stone to resign in order that Senator Cockrell might 
be elected to fill out Stone’s unexpired term, and printing in 
connection with this unique demand signed promises from a num- 
ber of the Republican members of the Legislature agreeing to 
join with the minority in electing Cockrell to the vacancy. It is 
needless to say that most men in politics fail to look seriously 
on the matter I am, sir, 

WALLACE BASSFORD. 


WANTS A SEQUEL 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., November 21, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr—I have just finished reading the discussion of corre- 
spondents of the New York Times Book Review of The Masquer- 
ader, and the most remarkable thing I saw was the absence of 
comment onthe possibility of an Enoch Arden sequel. It will be 
recalled that the announcement of the death of Chilcote was put 
in the mouth of Loder.—an old trick of novelists who wish to 
subsequently surprise the reader. The possibilities in the situation, 
therefore, are by no means exhausted. Chileote can be revived, as | 
hope, for the sake of a still unsated appetite he will be, can be seen, 
by Lillian and the other two at the same time, ete., ete. And 
Lillian, it must be remembered, once loved Loder. Hell hath no 
fury, ete. In short, the story isn’t finished. And let us hope that 
when it is,—and may that be soon,—we’ll have a better job of it 
than when “the play-actor ” returned to Zenda, and than when Sir 
Conan resurrected Sherlock Holmes. For both of these heroes were 
much the worse for their season of desuetude. 


I am, sir, HERMAN EPINUR. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
5 New York, December 8, 190}. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In all humility, sitting at the feet of the editor of one 
of the finest papers of our country, I ask why all letters in Har- 
per’s’ WEEKLY are signed “I am, sir”? Do all the correspondents 
sign themselves thus, or is it the individual taste of the editor? 
After reading several hundred of these letters I am moved to si, 

I am, sir, AGGRAVATED 


[All don’t, but all ought to.—Eprror.] 































Recollections of Monticelli, the 
Painter 
(Continued from page 1956.) 


picture. I'll take his pictures for three hun- 
dred franes as fast as he can paint them.” 

Far from being overwhelmed by this sud- 
den promise of relative prosperity, Monti- 
celli soon relapsed into his unbusinesslike 
method of letting his work go where it 
would, and for the first offer it would bring. 
A great many of his pictures were undoubt- 
edly sold for those of Diaz, whose reputation 
was fixed, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that when Monticelli’s name had made some 
headway, a resemblance should be found be- 
tween the apocryphal examples of Diaz and 
his own acknowledged works. 

During his sojourn at Paris Monticelli is 
accused of having contracted a platonic love 
for the Empress Eugénie. He idealized the 
Empress in many of his compositions, nota- 
bly in the “ Retour de la Chasse,” recently 
acquired by Senator Clark. 

The seconde maniére of painting, described 
in French as empatée, continued for six 
years after his return from Paris, whence 
he was driven by the alarm of war. It is 
said that he was literally frightened away. 
Anyway, with the first signs of trouble he 
was off on foot, with his bundle and box 
of colors, a true bohemian, painting all the 
way from the Seine to the Mediterranean. 
He rewarded unenthusiastic hospitality with 
art. He penetrated the Provencal kitchen, 
and by his method of incrustation he glori- 
fied humble saucepans, made the chimney 
fire fight against the diffused light of day. 
Then he wrote to M. Chave that he was com- 
ing after his long tramp, pockets empty, and 
head stuffed with ideas. The letters are like 
the man, queer hodgepodges of incoherence 
and exclamations. 

His genius was now—in 1872—at its 
apogee. He painted fétes, balls, dreamland 
halls in fairy palaces, and peopled his scenes 
in such manner that every time we look into 
his trees and bushes we see new faces peer- 
ing out at us. He dressed himself for the 
camera in Turkish garments, and created 
new compositions of Oriental cast—mosques, 
fountains, slaves, mysterious forms, green 
standards unfolding under sombre skies. 
“His design proceeds by sustained masses, 
within which colored touches encrust them- 
selves, posed in the sentiment and movement 
of the line.” He worked without models, for 
he found them in plenty, summoning them at 
will from his wonderful memory. 

The great seconde manié¢re draws to its 
uncertain end. The well-tailored black vel- 
vet jacket, the pearl-gloved hands swinging 
the gold-topped cane—all the old evidence of 
prosperity and self-consideration merge into 
carelessness. Now we see him towards eleven 
o'clock, every morning, a freshly painted 
panel held by a nail thrust in the frame, a 
rattan stick in the other hand, walking with 
uncertain step toward the Café de l’Univers. 
A little round man, all beard and stomach, 
wwaits him perhaps, and the two disappear. 
Presently Monticelli reappears. Boyer, the 
little round cafetier, possesses the panel; 
Monticelli has his dinner. The troisiéme 
maniére has begun. It is coldly described 
is plus empatée. The color is hurled upon 
the canvas in rivers and mountain chains, but 
the work is still that of Monticelli the mas- 
al The secret comes out, for Maglione 
‘ells us: 


Sometimes, towards four o’clock, before 
‘losing his studio, he descends furtively to the 
afé Planchet, near the fountain; at this time 
‘ew customers are there. Monticelli slinks into 
a bench corner, head thrown back, eyes half 
losed, and sips his absinthe slowly. From his 
ipe arise light clouds of smoke. What a fine 

pecimen of the old Turk he would make! He 
s well in the moon, and every day in the week 
his passes.” 


The troisiéme maniére drifts into the 
urth and last. Gouirand now sadly writes: 


_It is a frightful thing—the man surviving 
is genius. During about five years Monti- 
elli, demented, continues to paint and to pro- 
ce more than ever. He exaggerates his genre 
ithout limit. One might say that in his folly 
e seeks, ironically, to diminish his imminent 
lory. In this unhappy moment numerous 
Jagiarists—birds of prey—who detect the com- 
ug end, fall upon his work, and by infamous 
pies aid in this sinister task. More than 
ny other artist, Monticelli is robbed in his 
ame and in his works. While a quantity of 
is canvases — among the best — are possessed 
: America under the false signature of Diaz, 
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a quantity of horrible pictures, particularly in 
Paris, are wrongly attributed to Monticelli. 
Now Monticelli run the streets, grotesque or 
simply bad, stupid, pitiable, falsified. The end 
is near. The hand of the painter no longer 
obeys the brain, which has ceased to command. 
“ My fingers are of copper,” says he. The hand 
stops, five years too late. 


Monticelli painted several thousand pic- 
tures. The local tradition has it that he left 
20,000 franes in his mattress; but this is 
probably untrue. His had always been a 
hand-to-mouth existence. He only asked suffi- 
cient money to satisfy his enormous appetite 
and to refill his color box. 

The lonely and disordered life came sadly 
to its end. His besetting thought had been 
of woman, but in his dreamland, before this 
woman, he became a timid lover who saw but 
grace and beauty. In the little church of 
Allauch, near Marseilles, there hangs the 
portrait of his fiancée, Rose Aubanel, dead 
in her twentieth year. The panel represents 
a glory, in which a young girl in white is 
carried upwards by contemplative angels. 
The faces are said to be strikingly like 
those of her parents and friends: Perhaps 
here we have the secret of the two lives,— 
one that of the gay bohemian who meets a 
busy man of affairs——one of his friends, 
whose face is somewhat long. “Short of 
money,” sympathetically inquires Monticelli. 
The man of business acquiesces, and Monti- 
celli gravely offers him a two-frant coin. 
The friend smiles and refuses it. “ What,” 
says Monticelli, “thou hast not need of 
forty sous, and yet thou art in trouble. I, 
when I have them, I am rich.” Such was 
the Monticelli, whose unimportant “ Péch- 
eurs” alone is held for $6000, which, by 
the way, is much less than prices paid for 
any number of recently sold works of his. 
This was the Monticelli of the cafés and of 
the Latin Quarter. 








| ApvICcE TO MotTunERs.—Mrs. WInsLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP | 
| should always be used for children teething. It soothes the | 
| child, softens the gums, allays ail pain, cures wind colic, and 
| is the best remedy for diarrheea.—-[Adv.] 





BORDEN’S PEERLESS 
Branp EvApoRATED CREAM is preserved without sugar. It 
is sterilized according to latest sanitary methads, having 
a delicate flavor and richness which sakes it the! favorite of 
the breakfast-table for cereals, coffee, tea, and chocolate. 
Avoid unknown brands.—{Adv.] 





TAKE Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. It will cure your 
cough. 25c. By all druggists.—[Adv.] 
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ANY a bet has been wagered 
and won over the superiority 
of CLUB COCKTAILS over 
guesswork or other brands. You 
can prove their excellence without 
betting, though. Try a bottle. 
Insist upon getting CLUB 
COCKTAILS—the original bot- 
tled brand. They’re far superior 
to guesswork kind—you want the 
best—well, insist on getting CLUB. 
Always ready. Just strain 
through cracked ice and serve. 
Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, Whis- 
key, Holland Gin, Tom Gin and York. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 


BOKER’S 





'TheSon of Royal Langbrith 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


| T is recognized, not as one of Mr. 
Howells’s strongest books of fic- 
‘tion, but as the strongest. It has a 
plot that grips one. The story cannot 
be put down; it must be read at a sit- 
ting. Special Binding, Crown 8v0, $2.00 








The Truants a. 5. W.’ MASON 


| Tas new story by the author of 

“ The Four Feathers” not only 
introduces the reader to strange 
phases of modern London life, but 
speedily involves him in a plot of 
engrossing interest, which centres 
round a man who must needs choose 
between military honor and the good 
name of his wife. The plot is in- 
tensely interesting throughout, grow- 
ing more and more involved with ev- 
ery chapter. Il’d. Post 8vo, $1.50 








+ alee aos 
| GEORGIANS 
\ wit Ny. HARBEN 


1A 


The Georgians 
By WILL N. HARBEN 
NEW book about Abner Daniel, 
in which his shrewd wit is more 
keen and telling than ever. In the 
role of match-maker he adds a de- 
-lightfully humorous touch to a sweet 
|and tender love story. Post &vo, $1.50 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS 


BITTERS 





Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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| Awarded St.Louis 
| Grand Prize Exposition 
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The Prudential 
: A Company Which is Actually Paying Out § 
4 More Than its Obligations. The Best Guarantee 
| of Liberal Treatment. 

Write for Policy Rates Today for Yourself or Your Family. Dept.T. 


STHE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
WOHN F DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office: NEWARK, N.J. 











Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
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a ISS Royl- 
M ston, won’t 
you let me 
present Miss 
Som—” 

Baldwin blushed 
in confusion. “ Oh, 
{ beg pardon, you 
know; I mean 
Miss Darrow—” 

Ever since her arrival in Ann Arbor, after a tedious ride of three 
days from Wyoming, Miss Darrow had been spoken of as “ Miss 
Sombrero,” owing to the fashion of hat she wore; still, that* was 
no excuse for Baldwin’s ill-mannered carelessness. 

It would not have been quite so bad if both girls had not within 
the fortnight announced their candidacy for the presidency of their 
class. Under these circumstances Miss Roylston interpreted the 
slip as a full-faced jeer at her opponent, while Miss Darrow con- 
sidered it nothing more or less than an unpardonable affront. The 
impressions each received were deepened by the fact that Baldwin 
had openly taken up the cause of Miss Roylston, and was working 
tooth and nail to secure her election. 

“But Til beat her! T’ll beat her yet!” exclaimed Miss Darrow. 
“And what’s more, I'll beat them: both, or my name isn’t Jim 
Darrow!” ' 

She went over to the divan, and sinking among the pillows, 
flung one arm around her roommate, Madge Lawson, and drew her 
head down upon her shoulder. 

“Tt has just come to me that ll have to be elected,” she said, 
“ Have to be; to save myself, at home!” 

Madge drew back. 

“To save yourself at home!” she exclaimed. 
world do you mean by that?” 

For a moment Miss Darrow hesitated, then leaning forward, she 
said, “If I tell you what I mean, will you promise never to 
breathe a word of it to anybody?” 

* Yes, yes; go on!” 

“Well, then, you know I grew up in the heart of the West. 
Why, Mabbie, father gave me a little revolver and taught me how 
to use it when I was six years old! And by the time I was 
twelve I could ride anything on the Great Divide, from a short- 
horn to a bucking bronco— 

“Well, one night I heard father and Aunt Sarah talking in the 
dining-room, and I listened. Father was saying I ought to be 
sent to college in a year or two, and Aunt Sarah—father’s sister 
who came to live with us after my mother died—was laughing at 
the idea. She asked him what he thought I’d do in college, and 
then pictured me at a college dance. She told him I’d be the 
laughing-stock of the whole school—bred away out there. I never 
realized till then that what Aunt Sarah thought was right— 
partly. I was more tomboy than anything else, and, Mabbie, I 
swore a great big oath, then and there, that I’d show Aunt Sarah 
I could go to college, and once there, I’d do something—something 
great—right off.” 

“Yes; go on,” Madge put in, breathlessly. 

* Well, I finished off the exams. and came—and met you—and— 
and, I guess that’s all.” Miss Darrow flung out her arms and 
smiled. She rose from the divan. “ And so, you see,” she added, 
slowly, “ why I want to do something here, achieve something, just 
to prove to Dad that I can. That’s why I’m out for the presidency 
of the class.” 

Miss Darrow smiled and took up the trim blue-steel rifle that 
leaned against the bookshelves. She raised it to her shoulder and 
sighted along the barrel. Then she fingered the mechanism of the 
lock caressingly. 

“Dad wanted me to bring it,” she said. ‘ You know I used to 
be a dead-shot.” She leaned the weapon back against the shelves, 
and reaching up, took down from the corner of a picture-frame 
a beaded sombrero of softest buckskin. She set the picturesque hat 
upon the mass of her black hair and turned, smiling. 

On the divan Madge raised her two hands and made a wry face. 
“What did you wear that thing for?” she asked. 

Miss Darrow held the hat down at arm’s-length in front of her. 
She poked the crown in and out. She ran her finger around the 
beaded design. 

“Dad asked me to,’ 


“What in the 





she said. “ That’s why.” 
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MISS 
SOMBRERO 


By 
KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN 


II 

Mr. Jack Raldwin had been awake for some time. He stared at 
the alarm-clock on the mantel. The hands registered twenty 
minutes past six. 

Presently there came a knock upon his door, followed by: * Mr. 
Baldwin! Mr. Baldwin!” He recognized the matron’s voice. 

“ Yes,” he responded, drowsily. 

“It’s a quarter past eight, Mr. Baldwin, and—” 

“Lord! Thanks! Pour coffee! Right out!” And Mr. Jack 
Baldwin leaped from bed with more agility than he had ever 
shown in crossing the goal-line or making a touch-down. 

He bolted his coffee and ran from the house. At the southeast 
corner of the campus he slackened his speed. As he passed around 
the corner of the laboratory he brought up at a dead stop and 
stared. A great throng of howling, jeering, screeching students 
crowded and pushed one another at the base of the college flag-staff, 
from the lofty tip of which floated an immense white flag, with 
these symbols marked upon it in black: “ Lit. ’04.” 

Baldwin rushed headlong into the crowd. ‘* Who did that?” he 
cried. No one paid the slightest attention to him. He gazed aloft; 
and at that instant, as though jeering him from its cloud-piercing 
point of vantage, the great banner spread itself upon the breeze 
and the letters stood cut vividly. The crowd screamed its delight. 

“ Who did that?” cried Baldwin a second time. 

A little freshman at his elbow offered the information that a 
posse of seniors had raised the flag in the dead of night, then cut 
the lanyards in some way to prevent its being hauled down. The 
ends of the ropes dangled a hundred feet above the heads of the mob. 

It was quite as well the president called upon Bradley instead 
of upon Baldwin te clear a certain point made that morning in 
one of the president’s courses. The latter’s mind, at the moment, 
was not fixed upon a consideration of doctrines and treaties, but 
rather upon a means whereby the senior flag might be hauled down 
with the greatest dishonor to the class it represented. The recita- 
tion was half over when the face of Mr. Jack Baldwin cleared. At 
the clatter of the gong he was out of his seat like a shot. At the 
Library entrance he came upon Evans and Gilfoil, juniors. 

“Have you fellows seen the flag?” he asked. 

They had not. Baldwin roughly outlined the state of affairs and 
guided them to a point of observation. 

“ How the devil do you s’pose they cut those ropes off up there?” 
Gilfoil asked, wonderingly. 

“Probably flipped ’em till they got ’em off the pulley, wheel- 
choked ‘em in the tackle, then jerked till they broke. See, they’re 
only clothes-line,”’ Baldwin pointed. 

“ Well, it’s got to come down!” 
can’t climb that pole.” 

“JT should say not,” Baldwin exclaimed. “ That’s just it. It 
can’t be done that way. But I’ve figured it all out. Boys, we can 
get it down. We'll burn it, right where it is.” 

“Tt sounds all right,” Evans said, simply, while Gilfoil shook 
his head. ‘“ But you can’t do it, Baldy; you can’t do it.” 

Baldwin’s ardor was not extinguished by this frank disapproval 
of his plan. He vowed the idea was a good one—could not fail, 
and, at last, said if Evans and Gilfoil wouldn’t go into it with him, 
he’d set about carrying it out alone. 

“You'll see,’ Baldwin shouted. Skirting the mob at the staff, 
he crossed the street. On Washtenaw Avenue he caught a car for 
down-town. 

There were certain purchases to be made—certain articles of the 
greatest importance, if his plan were to be tried. He found thiem, 
instructed the clerk to wrap them in heavy paper and tie them 
with stout cord. Coming back he met Miss Roylston. A sopho- 
more, stopping near them heard Miss Roylston say, “ But, Mr. 
Baldwin, you mustn’t forget the election comes on Monday.” ‘Then 
Baldwin’s reply, made with great gusto: “I know that, Miss ltoyl- 
ston, but to-day is only Friday. ‘That gives three days more for 
work. And you’d win if the election were to take place to-morrow!” 


III 


All morning the warning had sounded from class to cl: 
“Rush at four o’clock!” It would be the first rush of the \ear, 
and therefore the greatest. 

At half past two Baldwin appeared at the place of meetin: and 
unrolled a large parcel as Evans; and Gilfoil joined him. ; 

Gilfoil smiled. ‘“ Now, Baldy,” he said, “you can’t do it vith 
those; on the level, you can’t; there’s really no use trying.” 


Evans offered, “ but a fellow 
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They were half shielded by one of the 
great pillars of the laboratory porch. 

The erowd around the staff, now con- 
siderably larger than it had been in the 
morning, swayed. Evidently the storm was 
about to break. 

“Now light ’em up,” Baldwin command- 
ed, striking a match at the same time. ‘“ We 
all want to work at once!” 

The flame was applied to the fuses of the 
three twelve-shot Roman candles that these 
young pagan warriors wielded. 

"Cet ’em up! Get ’em up, and aim!” 
Baldwin cried. 

Pull! Puff! Puff! Three sickly yel- 
low balls of fire flew at the same time 
high toward the waving banner of the 
Senior Lits. A cataract of sparks fell upon 
the laboratory porch. The _ incendiaries 
operated behind a screen of flame. 

“Look!” Baldwin cried. A spark had 
struck the banner. It took hold. The 
flimsy cloth smoked and then—the spark 
went out. A sereech ripped from half a 
thousand throats. 

“Qne more!” cried Baldwin, and then: 
“(ood Lord! Here they come! Duck!” 

Throwing the fire-sputtering candle into 
ihe very face of the advancing host, he 
turned, leaped from the porch, and ran. 
Evans and Gilfoil had needed no orders to 
act. At the scream of the crowd they had 
dropped their candles with one accord and 
turned heels. Choosing no path, they bolted 
regardless. An idea came to Baldwin. If 
ne could reach the Library he might rush 
into the reading-room. He decided to try 
for it. As he scurried around the corner 
of the laboratory, he noted stretching out 
hefore him the green lawn plot of the other 
luilding. Of a sudden appeared before him 
fifty of the flag guard who seemed to have 
divined his purpose. He realized the futility 
of attempting to reach the Library door 
that gaped so invitingly forty feet ahead. 
He doubled around the building, then darted 
straight for the front of the laboratory. 
Qn the instant the pack rounded the corner 
and off he sprinted again in front of them 
into the middle of the street, headed for a 


’ 


house directly across the street. He was up. 


the steps at a bound and seized the knob 
of the door. It opened before him. He 
staggered into the hallway of this strange 
house, and with the last flicker of his 
strength turned and snapped the night 
lock. As he glanced up the stairway he 
stopped still in amazement. His eyes met 
those cf Miss Darrow, who stood on the first 
landing, watching him. 


IV 

Miss Darrow was the first to speak. 
“Why, what is it, Mr. Baldwin?” she asked, 
as she came slowly down the stairs. “ Isn’t 
it rather unusual—rushing—” 

Baldwin observed the parlor on his left. 
“Here,” he broke in; “ come on in here and 
see for yourself!” The blinds were closed. 
“Peck through there, Miss Darrow,’ he 
added, pointing. The girl drew back al- 
most instantly. 

“Why, what does it mean?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Tt means,” he replied, “that that gang 
wants me. You see, I tried to burn their 
da—I beg your pardon—the senior flag, and 
they took after me. It was rush in here or 
give myself up. I had no idea you lived 
here. You see, I was nearly winded.” 

“Yes, I understand; but all that crowd— 
there must be a hundred of them—all that 
crowd after you—one man?” 

+ guess you’d thought they were if 
you'd been in my place, Miss Darrow; and 
there’ been more, too, probably, if I hadn’t 
Tushed in here, as I did.” : 
Pl She seized his sleeve, her eyes bright. 

Come with me,” she exclaimed. “Come up 
to our study-room. They'll never get you 
there!” She ran into the hall and started 
"Pp the stairs. Baldwin lingered at the foot. 

‘I hardly think I’d better, Miss Dar- 
row—” 

“Are vou coming, or shall I drag you!” 
Despite the smile in her eyes, there was a 
note of command in the voice of this girl 
that Baldwin felt was not to be questioned. 
A Yeil rose in the street. Baldwin started. 

‘All right,” he said. Miss Darrow ran 
he rest of the way up the stairs, while he 

owed, 


From the study-room window they were 
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permitted a view of the crowd in front of the house. -It had 
diminished by half. 

*Couldn’t I get out the back way?” Baldwin suggested. 

“Wait! ll see.” Miss Darrow darted out of the room. 
Presently she returned. ‘ There are more in the back yard,” she 
said. 

* But what will your landlady think? 

“She isn’t in the house. I’m here all alone. Mabbie—that’s 
Miss Lawson, my roommate—she’s out too.” 

“Wel, if you—” 

Miss Darrow cut him short. ‘“‘ Never mind talking about it 
any more,” she said, sinking upon the divan. “ Tell me just what 
it all means.” 

3aldwin explained the situation in a few words. 

“The senior flag is run up, you see, and it’s for the freshmen 
and juniors to get it down, that’s all. Usually the ropes hang 
within reach, and the other side just stands guard. That’s why 
there’s always a rush. But this vear the lanyards are cut off fifty 
feet up, and a rush 
is no good. That’s 


’ 
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that for a moment deafened him. The flag still waved. She aime: 
again. Three shots were fired in rapid succession. 

The great white flag seemed to draw up and quiver. Then 
dropped, floating at its full breadth upon the upturned faces o{ 
the crowd beiow. y 


Cries of “ Miss Darrow! Miss Darrow! Speech!” filled the 
gloomy old chapel where for years all class elections had_ beci 
held. Miss Darrow rose. She had very little to say. SI 
sat down again amid another flare of cheers. She glance: 
around the room. Miss Royston had fled. She met tl 
eyes of Jack Baldwin, who stood near the corridor door. He 
smiled, gave her a hopeless shrug, that said the crowd prevente:| 
him from crossing the room, and shook his own hand by way o! 
congratulation. 

“Are you going to stay for the rest, Miss Darrow?” a voice aj 
her elbow asked. 

“Oh, Miss Noble, is it you? No, I’m not going to stay. I’in 
going down-town to 
telegraph Da — I 
mean home.” 








why I tried to burn 
the flag where it is, 
with a Roman ¢an- 
dle; do you see? 
it” 

He stopped sud- 
denly. “What’s 
that?” he whispered. 
He flung back the 
blinds and gazed 
out across the 
campus. 

Away over on 
the other side ap- 
peared a solid 
phalanx of — black. 
the advancing body 
of freshmen and 
juniors _ bearing 
upon the throng of 
equal size that 
surged around the 
staff. 

* See!” 3aldwin 
cried. ‘ Here they 
come! Look! Here 
they come!” 

Miss Darrow 
stood at the 
second — window. 
Now and then = she 
glanced at Baldwin. 
She noted how his 
fingers closed upon 
the sash, and how 
tense his face 
Was. 

* Does it mean so 
much?” she asked, 
quietly. 

“Much!” he re- 
plied, — excitedly, 
turning upon her. 
“Does it mean 
much! It means 
vour class and mine 
are disgraced if that 
flag doesn’t come 
down. Do you eall 
that much?” 

A yell was heard 








“Do you mind my 
walking with you’”’ 
Miss Noble asked. 

“Why, of course 
not. Come on.” 

As they turned 
into the diagonal 
walk leading to 
State Street, Miss 
Noble — said: a 
wanted to go down 
with you because 
I’ve something to 
say to you. I’m a 
junior, and it’s what 
a junior always has 
to say—” 

“What is it?” 
Miss Darrow asked, 
simply. “Is it very 
terrible?” 

“Not if it comes 
out the way we want 
it to,” was the enig- 
matic reply. “ It’s 
this, Miss Darrow. 
We want you to 
pledge yourself to 
our society — Alpha 
Phi, you know. So 
many of the girls 
have met you, and 
—and—well—we all 
like you very 
much Miss Noble 
was addressing the 
other side of the 
street. From the 
tail of her eye Miss 
Darrow saw she was 
blushing. 

*T always make a 
fizzle of this job,” 
Miss Noble went on, 
“but we want you 
to join us. Will 
you? That’s all. 
It’s out now. Will 
you?” 

It was a full min- 
ute before Miss Dar- 
row replied. 


“Miss Noble,” she 











said, finally, “ it’s 


an honor and_ all 


outside. Baldwin 

turned back to the 

window. The two 

bodies had come to- . . 

ecther. The rush “She told him I’d be the laughing-stock of the whole school” awfully good of you, 
Was on. * Look! 


Look! Look!” 

3aldwin screamed. “See ’em; see ’em! Oh, they’ve driven ’em 
back! Pull up, you fellows; show what you’re made of; pull up! 
There! There! They're together again! Lord! It’s great!” 
At the cry, as the two phalanxes came together, Miss Darrow 
looked out the window a second time. Baldwin did not observe 
that she started suddenly and darted into the closet. She re- 
turned, carrying a little square box. She snatched up the rifle 
leaning against the bookshelves, and flying back to the window, 
pulled down the upper part. 

At the sound Baldwin turned. “ For Heaven’s sake, what are 
you going to do?” he cried. 

Holding the rifle muzzle down, like an old hunter, she slipped 
half a dozen cartridges into the magazine. She rested the barrel 
on the upper sash of the lowered window. 

“You tell me your class and mine will be disgraced if that flag 
stays up.” she said. “ Well, you tried—and failed. It’s my turn 
now—and I’m going to bring it down!” 

‘But the report!” 

“With that noise out there, they won’t hear it at all! Now 
for it!” 

He watched over her shoulder. She took careful aim; at what, 
Baldwin did not know. She pressed the trigger. A report followed 
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that, but—” 

“You’re not pledged to any other, are you?” Miss Noble ex- 
ploded fearfully. : 

Miss Darrow smiled. “No, it isn’t that.” Miss Noble sighed 
her relief. 

“It’s my father,” Miss Darrow went on. “ You see, I’d have to 
ask him—and—and—I don’t know. Anyway, Miss Noble, I’d rather 
wear your pin than any other.” ; 

They had reached the little box-office of the telegraph-station 
on Huron Street, across Main. 

“Tf you’re going to telegraph home,” Miss Noble suggested, 
“why not put in a word about us, now.” 

Miss Darrow poised the pencil above the blank. “I suppos« | 
could,” she said, and then, gladly, “ T will!” 

The operator wrote half a dozen hieroglyphics at the top of the 
sheet. 

“ And the reply?” he suggested. 

Before Miss Darrow could answer, Miss Noble exclaimed, * The 
Alpha Phi house; on Division Street. She'll be there—to supper. 

“Very well.” Miss Darrow agreed. 

A little way farther along Miss Darrow said, quietly: “ Miss 
Noble, I want you to tell me one thing. Has my election had any- 
thing to do with this invitation to join you?” 















mer 








panion, earnestly. “To tell you the truth. 
none of us had much of an idea you would 
be elected, though all our freshmen voted 
for you. But now that you have been, of 
course we'll be just a tiny bit prouder of 
you.” 

* “ Thank you,” Miss Darrow replied, sim- 
rly. 

At supper Miss Noble announced that 
Miss Darrow had telegraphed her father, 
and that her decision depended upon his 
reply. 

There came a knock on the dining-room 
door. Miss Noble answered it. She 
glanced at the address on the telegram the 
maid handed her. 

“Why, it’s for you, Jennie, of course,” 
she said. 

A hush fell over the room. Miss Dar- 
row’s fingers trembled as she tore open the 
envelope. 

“What does he say?’ one of the girls 
called. “It’s from your father, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Miss Darrow replied, “it’s from 
my father, girls. Maybe you won’t under- 
stand. Shall I read it?” 

“Yes! Read it! Read it! Read it!” the 
chorus rose. 

Another hush ensued, broken only by the 
voice of Miss Darrow as she read: 


“ Wiss Jennie Darrow, Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
“Bully for you, Jim! Go it. See letter! 
Dad.” 


The girls stared at one another. They 
smiled. Then they understood. They 
shouted. Miss Noble was beside Miss Dar- 
row on the instant. She held something in 
her hand. 

“And that means it’s all right?” she 
said. 

“Yes.” Miss Darrow replied, “I guess 
the ‘go it’ means that.” 


Rapid Transit 


A Lapy whose friend asked her to find a 
maid for her wrote to a certain excellent 
servant who, as she knew, was soon to be 
out of a place, and asked her if she would 
like to live with her friend, adding that the 
virl must let her know her decision at once. 
The following day the inquirer received a 
letter in an envelope decorated with ten one- 
cent stamps. In the letter, which proved to 
be from the maid, it was stated that she 
would like the place in question, and that 
to be on time with her answer she had sent 
her letter by “ quick delivery.” 





Brunettes and Blonds 


One of the most interesting anthropo- 
logical investigations lately published is by 
Dr. F. C. Shrubsall, who has made use of 
the data obtained by the British Privy Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Physical Deterioration, to 
study the physical characteristics of various 
individuals in a given area, comparing the 
hospital patients with those more healthy. 
His object was to ascertain how the differ- 
ent diseases affected the different elements 
of population, and he was able to make some 
interesting observations on the comparative 
susceptibility of blonds and _ brunettes. 
Blonds are more likely to suffer from rheu- 
matie disorders, but less from nervous dis- 
eases, tuberculosis, and cancer. While they 
are more susceptible to children’s diseases, 
and the mortality is greater than with 
brunettes, yet in the case of the latter pul- 
monary tuberculosis occurring after the age 
of from twenty to twenty-five goes a long 
Ways towards restoring the balance. The 
most unhealthy and overcrowded portions of 
cities are populated by brunettes, and as 
‘he blond children are likely to die off early 
‘hese localities also have the heaviest infant 
mortality. Dr. Shrubsall’s deductions have 
attracted considerable attention, and it is 
wondered whether the same _ conclusions 
would hold good in countries other than 
"ngland, where there might be different pro- 
portions of the two classes. 


“Not the slightest,” replied her com- | 
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cording to the fundamental principles of 
mechanics, each subject being treated and 
fully explained; comprehensive index. 
There are 230 pages, and it is bound in 


gAONDERS cloth. i 
Send $1.50 direct to us and get for 
a full year (24 numbers) the best 
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Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 
Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-POINTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 









Buy an assorted sample box 


Jor 25 cts., and choose a pen to 


suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 








POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDCE & CO. 99 William St.,New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 








ABBOTT'S aNgosTUR 


Make the best eocktail. A delightfol 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of soe | or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 


important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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“On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened; for the 
careful physician who requires purity; for everybody who knows a g thing. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


















with Indians. 
additional merit of being true. 




















The Adventures of Buffalo Bill 


With an Introductory Life of the Author 
By Colonel W. F. CODY (‘ Buffalo Bill”) 


Buffalo Bill, for years one of the best-loved heroes of boys, here writes of his own 
adventures—his early life at Fort Leavenworth, scouting on the plains and fighting 
An absorbingly interesting book for boys, which possesses the 


Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


mechanical paper published, and 
absolutely Free a .00 Hand- 
book. THE AMERICAN IN- 
VENTOR is offered in clubs else- 
where, but for a limited time full 
subscriptions sent direct to us 
only include the above premium. 

Those wishing the premium alone may 
secure it by sending 75 cents. 


THE AMERICAN INVENTOR, 120 Liberty St., NEW YORK 


Vergilius 
A TALE OF THE COMING 
OF CHRIST 








by 
IRVING BACHELLER 


Dr. Morgan Dix, Rector of Trin- 
ity Church, New York, writes: “1 





became so deeply interested in the 
perils of the young people whose 
history is so graphically recounted 
that I could not lay the book down, 
but read on and on, absorbed in the 
‘thrilling relation.” 


Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.35 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 











“% PISO’S CURE FOR.» 


58 CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS J) 
i Best Cough Syrup, ‘I'astes Good. Use rn) 
ve) in time. Sold by druggists. yj 


“N CONSUMPTION 














Between New York and Chicago in 24 Hours. . . 
Via New York Central—Lake Shore Route, . . 








“Lake Shore Limited.” 


1970 
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trated booklet describing 
A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 





“THE STORY OF THE SCIENCES”’ 








SAA HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE 


HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, B.Sc., M.D., LL.D. 


Author of ‘The Story of Nineteenth-Century Science,” “‘The History of the Art 
of Writing,” Editor of ‘‘The Historians’ History of the World,’ etc., etc. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Profusely Illustrated with Portraits of Famous Scientists, Diagrams, Facsimiles, and Pictures 





If you are a scientist, 
teacher, student, profession- 
al man, or layman inter- 
estedin the world’s progress, 
you will be interested in A 


EDUCATIONAL 
WORK HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
for it isa record of this prog- 


ress from the earliest discoveries of primitive man to 
such recently discovered facts in modern science as radio- 
activity and the new theories of light and electricity. 

It is a complete history of the development of the 
natural sciences — Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Anatomy and Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 
Meteorology, Paleontology, Zoology, Geology, Biolo- 
gy, Psychology, and the various important subdivisions 
of these sciences. There are also biographical sketches 
of most of the great discoverers, with picturesque inci- 
dents that have figured in so many of their discoveries. 
The method of presentation as given in A HISTORY 
OF SCIENCE has all the charm of romance and all 
the authority of history. 


IT IS AWORK THE LAYMAN CAN UNDERSTAND 
IT IS UNTECHNICAL, YET ACCURATE 


IT FASCINATES THE GENERAL READER 
WHILE COMMANDING THE RESPECT OF 
THE MOST CRITICAL STUDENTS 


A GREAT 
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New York: 
Please send me, 
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IT IS THE ONLY WORK OF ITS KIND IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
SEND FOR THE BOOKS AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 


Xen attached coupon, we OUR OFFE 


On receipt of One Dollar we will send you 
the entire set of five beautiful volumes. 
My, will send you, free, you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our ex- 
Fhe illustrated pense and we will return the $1.00. 
% booklet de- month for nine months. On receipt of your request for these books we will 
free of charge, your illus- p, scathing this enter your name as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, 
& SRIAGE to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state which periodical you want. 


If you do like them, send us $2.00 a 
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‘The One Pure Beer 


Not all beer is pure beer—that’s why we 
ask you to be careful. 


The reason is cost. Schlitz beer costs the 


brewer double what common beer costs. 


We must pay the price for good barley. 
We must go to Bohemia for hops. We 





must bore to rock for our water. 


Cleanliness costs fortunes. We cool the 
beer in filtered air. We age it for 
months, so it cannot cause _ biliousness. 
We sterilize every bottle after it is sealed. 





Do you suppose we would do all that if 
beer could be pure without it? Yet: 
Schlitz beer costs you no more than 
beer brewed without these precautions. 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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